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TODAY 

IN OKLAHOMA 


S ummer is here at last. And this 
issue suggests all sorts of ways to 
have a good time— everything from 
fishing for striper bass to enjoying an 
evening with the River City Players in 
Tahlequah to nostalgically sipping a 
cherry coke at a soda fountain. How 
long has it been since you’ve sat at a 
counter and ordered a mixed-by-hand 
cherry or lime coke? 

Our Portfolio catches Oklahomans 
enjoying a picnic concert, ballooning, 
Fourth of July fireworks, softball, sail- 
ing and riding horses. But perhaps 
you’re looking for something totally 
different. 

If you’re itching to explore an exotic 
forest, somewhere you’ve never been, 
then consider the McCurtain County 
Wilderness Area. Located in the Kia- 
michi Mountains only a few miles 
north of Beavers Bend State Park, the 
w i I dc rn ess a re a con ta i n s th c la rge s t for- 
est of virgin timber east of the Rocky 
Mountains, 

First protected as a game preserve in 
1918, the wilderness area would have 
been lost to the logging industry ex- 
cept for the efforts of Paul Harkey, a 
former state legislator from McCurtain 
County and now a judge in Dallas. 

After the election of Governor John- 
ston Murray in 1950, Harkey says he 
heard rumors during the campaign that 
Governor Murray had promised saw- 
miller Shelby Story all the salable tim- 
ber in the area for $200,000. After the 
head of the State Forestry Sen ice esti- 
mated the hardwood timber was worth 
$4.5 million and the pine worth $2 
million, Harkey filed his bill to change 
the preserve to a wilderness area, 
where both animals and their environ- 


ment would be protected. Harkey says 
he received 20,000 letters within a few 
days supporting the law. He explained 
to the House of Representatives that 
this was a rare gift and “a spot which 
should be preserved in its natural state, 
for many purposes.” The bill passed 
with little opposition. 

Later, Governor Murray said “the 
Legislature had taken him off the hook 
for something that he should have nev- 
er done,” Harkey said. The wilderness 
area story begins on page 8. 

Artist Sharon Traverse has created 
a wonderful map to help you explore 
the Tahlequah area this summer. 
You'll want to spend three or four days 
there after reading the story beginning 
on page 30. l ake the map with you. 

With the celebration of the cen- 
tennial of the ’H9er land run in central 
Oklahoma drawing nearer, it is some- 
times forgotten that other methods 
were also used to open the state for 
settlement. Much of southwestern 
Oklahoma was opened by lottery' and 
Mattie Beal was one of the lucky ones. 
The romantic story of the young tele- 
phone operator who helped build Law- 

Next Issue: Pack your bags for a 
weekend trip through southeast Okla- 
homa's mysterious magic. You'll find 
there's no other place like it in the 
world. And join us for a look at quilt- 
ing — the once -practical chore for wom- 
en who couldn't afford wool blankets 
and who refused to throw anything 
away. Quilting is back, not as a necessi- 
ty but as an '80s art form, Mb esc stories 
and more in the Se pro mbe r-Octobe r is- 
sue of Oklahoma TODAY, 


ton begins on page 36, 

The staff of Oklahoma 10 DAY, 
the writers and photographers, deserv e 
your congratulations for two major 
awards this spring. And a special salute 
to Pat Shancr, our art director, for her 
creative designs. 

For the second time, the Society of 
American Travel Writers has selected 
Oklahoma TODAY as runner-up to Xa- 
nana! Geographies Traveler for overall 
excellence in magazine competition for 
the Lowell Thomas Award. Oklahoma 
TODAY first won this prestigious award 
in 1985. 

Faculty members from the Universi- 
ty of Missouri School of Journalism 
judged the competition. The awards 
were presented May 19 in Washing- 
ton, IXC. 

Oklahoma TODAY also won for the 
fourth year an Adds in magazine com- 
petition from the Oklahoma City Ad- 
vertising Club. 

We arc grateful to these organiza- 
tions for recognizing our efforts to keep 
our subscribers entertained and in- 
formed about our great state, 

— Sue Garter 



Oklahoma Place Names, by 

George H . Shirk; ( diversity of Oklaho- 
ma Press , 1005 Asp Ave. t Norman, OK 
73019; $9.95 pin You've got to hand it 
to Oklahoma's early residents — they 
were a creative, literate and optimistic- 
bunch, especially, when naming their 
towns. This enlarged second edition 
explores the origination of the names 
of Oklahoma’s communities, many of 
which no longer exist. 

Take the towns named Grow and 
Progress, both in Roger Milts County' 
and both named by forward-thinking 
pioneers who thought there was “plen- 
ty' of room to grow,” Although opti- 
mism probably survived in the 
petroleum-rich county, neither town 
did. 

Early Oklahomans with a literary 
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bent brought their favorites with them. 
There were a couple of Ivan hoes, 
named for Sir Walter Scott's novel; a 
town named Poe, for the poet; and 
Peace, a community named for the 
novel Peacemakers. 

Although Oklahoma towns have had 
plenty of practical names — Rule, 
Sam, Tom, Sadie, Gerry, Albert- 
others reflect a more worldly view. 
The state has (or had) towns named 
after Alleppo, Syria; Romulus and Re- 
mus, twin towns in Pottawatomie 
County, named for Romulus, a 
founder of Rome who slew Remus, his 
twin brother; and Blanco, named for a 
19th century Cuban governor. 

And towns with names like Fort 
Spunky, Slapout, Whizbang and Wel- 
come demonstrate a characteristic that 
seems to follow Oklahomans wherever 
they go— spirit. 

Oklahoma Wildflovvers, written 
and published fa Dr ; Doyle McCoy, 700 
SW 102 , Oklahoma City , OK 73139; 
$16.95, pfr Oklahoma’s wildflower 
king has done it again. In his sixth 
book in a series about Oklahoma’s nat- 
ural vegetation, McCoy presents pho- 
tographs and descriptions of hundreds 
of the state’s wildflowers. 

McCoy brings readers knowledge 
from 45 years of teaching botany, but 
more than that he adds a lifetime love 
for wildflovvers to his writing. He often 
spends his spare time planting Indian 
Blanket seeds, the state’s official wild- 
flower, along highways so motorists— 
if they take time to look— can enjoy 
the land he loves. 

This book, like the others, is a won- 
derful guide for those who wish to ex- 
plore and enjoy Oklahoma’s diverse 
landscape. 



I am an artist and wildflower enthu- 
siast, so 1 thoroughly enjoyed the 
March-April portfolio in Oklahoma TO- 


DAY \ I am looking forward to seeing 
more wildflower photos and hope 
there will be a permanent section tor 
them in the magazine. 

June Summers 
Mangum 

I enjoy every issue of Oklahoma TO- 
DAY and pass every issue to my daugh- 
ter, who keeps them. 

On your article on “Wild Edibles” 
(March -April), we always ate poke 
greens even' spring as a spring tonic. 
We just boiled them until tender in a 
small amount of water, poured the wa- 
ter off, added a little bacon grease and, 
with boiled eggs, onions and bacon, 
you have a delicious dish of greens. 
After the plants grow 12 to 15 inches 
tall, you can strip off the leaves, cut 
the stems in 1 inch pieces, roll them in 
corn meal and fry' them. It’s delicious! 

Edith Peercy 
Pryor 

In 1965, I visited your great state for 
the first time when my daughter was 
an exchange student attending Pauls 
Valley High School. She was only 16 at 
the time, and the people with whom 
she came into contact with were ex- 
tremely kind to her. My wife and I 
decided to visit when her year was 
over. This we did, and the hospitality’ 

of the good Oklahomans was almost 
overwhelming. Since that time we 
have been back at least three times 
and are still met with the same great 
kindness. 

May I congratulate you on a really 
great magazine, packed full of interest, 

David Aiming 
Southport, Australia 

I fell in love with Oklahoma when I 
visited you the first time last June. My 
son is stationed at Altus Air Force 
Base. In fact, 1 loved it so much, I 
returned in November. I'd forgotten 
how alive one feels in the cold weath- 
er. Since retirement is just around the 
corner, you can bet I'm doing all 1 can 


to influence my husband to “Go West, 
Old Man,” Gome to think of it, Fm 
ready to go right now! 

Thank you, not only for wonderful 
memories, but for dreams of a brighter 
future. 

Priscilla Lytch 
Fort Myers, Florida 

Keep up the good work selling our 
great state. A couple visiting my home 
here read a recent copy and admitted 
to pinching the subscription form so 
they. too. could enjoy reading about 
home. 

Since I’ve lived in Davenport, 
Maud, St. Louis, Tecumsch, Lindsay, 
Cement, Duncan and Oklahoma City 
and attended the universities in Ed- 
mond and Oklahoma City, I feel I 
know Oklahoma fairly well. My work, 
unfortunately, has required me to be 
in other parts of the l ,S. and Indone- 
sia over two-thirds of my life. Such 
travels do make me fed qualified to 
say. however, that Oklahoma is tops. 

L.G, Coffman 
Jakarta Pusat, Indonesia 

1 appreciate your fine coverage of 
Jazz in Oklahoma (May-junc). Keep 
up the good work. 

Incidentally, the musician you iden- 
tified in the photograph on page 33 as 
Stephen Fulton is actually a photo- 
graph of myself. 

Joe Davis 
Instructor of Woodwinds 
and Jazz Studies 
Northeastern State University 

Editor’s Note: Thank you for letting us 
know. We apologize to Mr. Davis, Mr. 
Fulton and our readers for the error 


Oklahoma TODAY welcomes letters from our 
readers. Hie letters must be signed, and we 
reserve the right to edit/or condense them, 
.Send vour comments to: Letters, Oklahoma 
TODAY \ P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma City. 
OK 73152. 
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O ne picture by most people 
may indeed be worth a 
thousand words, but one 
by Karyn Gilman could 
very well be a thousand words. Well, 
maybe not a thousand, but enough 
a n y w r ay to c re a re a p i c ce of ca 1 1 i gra phy, 
which might best be defined as fine 
handwriting made tine art. And as if 
her artistic talent on its own weren’t 
enough, this native New Yorker 
turned permanent Oklahoman after 
nearh 1 1 years here has combined that 
talent with business acumen in becom- 
ing the publisher and managing editor 
of Calligraphy Idea Exchange, a success- 
ful quarterly journal devoted entirely 
to that cursive art. 

Karyn, who lives and works in Nor- 
man, has watched her P's and Q’s and 
the other 24 letters in the alphabet 
develop from a relaxing hobby to a 
commercial business to a major pub- 
lishing venture in the last 13 years. In 
1974, while living in Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, she took her first calligra- 
phy class and found what she calls her 
“artistic niche.” As Karyn remembers 
it, “I had nice handwriting, and a 
friend needed some certificates let- 
tered. She handed me this fancy pen 
and told me that with it I could letter 
really well, I did the certificates for 
her, then decided that if you’re going 
to get paid to do something you should 
learn how to do it properly. My work 
looked nice, but I knew it wasn’t the 
right way to do it so I enrolled in the 
class.” 

Learning to letter correctly and with 
style seemed to come easily to Karyn. 
After her first class came others until, 
she recalls, “A teacher sent me a job, a 
baby announcement that she didn’t 



have time to do. I’d studied for two 
years and I thought, 'Gee, Pm a pro- 
fessional now.’ When we moved to 
Norman soon after that, this was 1976, 
I put an ad in the paper. And right 
after we arrived I did some She) Silver- 
stein quotations and sold them at an art 
fair, I look back to those now and 
would like to take them back, but that 
was the beginning of my career as a 
p rofc ss i o n a 1 ca 1 1 i gra p h e r, ’ ’ 

Karvn ’s advertisement and word of 
mouth about the woman with the pen 
that produced mighty pretty letters got 
her an invitation to begin teaching cal- 
ligraphy classes at The Firehouse Art 
Center in Norman, At that time, there 
wasn’t much calligraphic action in 
Oklahoma, but turnout for her courses 
was surprisingly good. After several 
classes, she and some of her alumni 
began a calligraphy guild called the 
Sooner Scribes; at the first meeting 
around 25 showed up with pens in 
hand. Now, membership vacillates be- 
tween a low of 40 and a high of 70 
members in the Norman and Oklaho- 
ma City area. This group trades mail- 


ing lists with over 80 other such groups 
all over the l\S.. as well as in many 
foreign countries including Holland, 
England and Africa, 

Other countries have paid much 
more attention to the art of calligraphy 
than the U.S., a fact that disturbs 
Karyn. "It should be in more museum 
collections,” she asserts firmly. "Al- 
most any library or museum has a 
piece or two, but they’re mostly illumi- 
nated manuscripts rather than contem- 
porary work,” Karyn has collected 
many pieces of calligraphic art herself 
and is excited about current trends, 
“(im temporary works can be single 
q notes, poems, thematic groupings of 
words or phrases or even non-verbal 
calligraphy. That’s just groups of let- 
ters that don’t really say anything. 
Some people may question whether 
the fragments and parts of letters are 
really calligraphy, I think it’s abstract 
calligraphy,” 

In 1984, while devoting about 50 
hours a week to teaching, producing 
her own commercial calligraphic 
work — menus, announcements, certif- 
icates, etc,— and creating pieces of 
calligraphic fine art, Karyn got a phone 
call that would radically change the 
direction of her life, “This printer in 
Oklahoma City had bought a magazine 
started in Philadelphia by a young 
woman and her father-in-law. Calligra- 
phy Idea Exchanges Kary n relates. “After 
two issues she’d realized that it was a 
bigger project than she’d bargained for 
and put it up for sale. The printer here 
who bought it went out of business 
and sold it to another who hired a 
management consulting firm to run it. 
They had no magazine experience, no 
art experience and no calligraphy expe- 
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rience, so they called to hire me as a 
calligraphy expert for 20 hours each 
month at an hourly rate.” 

Almost immediately, Katyn's sup- 
posed 20 hours a month became at 
least 20 hours a vveek as she strove to 
define and build the magazine. She 
had her work cut out for her. "When 
the magazine came to Oklahoma," she 
says, "their subscription base was 
down to around ! ,600 to 1 ,800. It's a 
quarterly, but in all of 1984, they pro- 
duced only one issue and people were 
paying $32 a year tor their subscrip- 
tions*" After six months, the owners 
called Karyn in to tell her they had 
seen the handwriting on the wall and 
were going to sell the publication. 
Without a second thought* Karen said 
she'd buy it. 

So in June of 1985, Karyn Gilman, 
calligrapher, became Karyn Gilman, 
publisher. Since then, she's devoted 
between 50 and 60 hours working sev- 
en days a week to the development of 
her magazine. She loves it, "Sudden- 
ly, " she explains, "I make a decision 
in the morning and by noon it's in the 
mail. I'm in charge, and it can be 
done. No decision has to go through 
someone who doesn't understand art 
or calligraphy. That was very frustrat- 
ing for me." 

W ith the help of her husband Rich- 
ard and a staff of four, she's computer- 
ized her whole operation and built the 
subscription base to around 4,000. 
Their subscribers live in every state 
and on every continent, with 29 for- 
eign countries on the rolls at last count. 
They're presen tly working on opening 
accounts in Canada and England so 
that subscribers there won't have to 
face the expense of changing their sub- 
scription fees to American money. 
They've improved the design, layout 
and contents of the magazine, and are 
constantly searching for new ideas to 
continue that trend. 

They must, given their readership, 
Karyn says, “When y ou’re dealing with 
artist readers, you're dealing with very 
critical people. They write letters ask- 
ing why we don’t make our margins 


wider. They aren't like people who 
buy a horse magazine." Those de- 
manding readers are invited now to put 
their italics where their mouths arc. 
CIE is beginning a calligraphy compe- 
tition this year with the deadline for 
entries set for October 1987. The Gil- 
mans expect their Fall 1988 issue, in 
which they’ll reproduce the winning 
entries, to be a particularly exciting 
one. 

Obviously, time for her ow n art has 
become scarce in Katyn's life. She con- 
tinues to teach even with her busy 
schedule at the magazine because, she 
explains, “leaching makes you refine 
your own thoughts. A student asks a 
question and it makes you think of 
things you haven't thought of before," 
Kary n believes the classroom, in which 
a student can work with a master of the 
art, is the best environment for learn- 
ing calligraphy. "Good people are 
teaching in Oklahoma," she says, “and 
they can help you discover things more 
quickly than you can by yourself," 

A structured learning environment is 
also better than a do-it-yourself ap- 
proach because, she asserts, “The his- 
torical basis is very important in 
understanding the letter forms, A cal- 
ligrapher needs to know why the 
strokes go in a certain sequence, why 
the proportions are what they are, why 
the letters look the way they do. It's all 
based on history. For example, y ou see 
a Roman Capital letter, an “A," and 
you should know it’s based on what 
w as chiseled in stone in 1 12 A. I ). You 
should know it was on a Roman stone 
called the Trajan Column because the 
proportions you're making with the 
pen nib arc based on that tact, that it 
was chiseled in stone on that column. 
It's always important to understand 
why, because if you understand why, 
you're in control." 

It disturbs Karyn that many self-pro- 
claimed calligraphy teachers don't 
bring the historical context to their 
teaching. Because of that and because 
most people are more interested in the 
words written in the calligraphic hand 
than in the calligraphic hand in which 


the words are written, this artist be- 
lieves, "Lots of people have gotten 
away with trashy work. There's a lot of 
junk out there, truly, and it offends me 
when people buy badly done 
calligraphy." 

Karen's magazine helps reduce the 
"junk" by emphasizing the fine art of 
calligraphy in work and illustration, 
which in this case are, of course, one 
and the same. Speaking with pride of 
this unique publication located in a 
place that probably surprises most of 
its subscribers, she says, "There arc 
some newsletters, but I know there's 
not another quality- magazine like us in 
the U.S., and frankly 1 don't know of 
any publication in the world that dedi- 
cates itself completely to calligraphy. 
Some art magazines devote space in 
certain issues, but no other publica- 
tions dealing entirely with calligraphy 
exist." 

Calligraphy Idea Exchange is continu- 
ing to grow as aspiring scribes from 
around the world discover it. Looking 
back at the innocence that led her to 
take on such a project, Kary n says, 
“It's been more major than I imag- 
ined, but I have no regrets. I’m lucky 
to be doing something I love. Al- 
though 1 hadn’t had a lot of experi- 
ence, I’m a hard worker. I'm not 
super-intelligent or super-artistic, but I 
do work hard. I guess getting involved 
in something like this is kind of like 
marriage. You just jump in and hope 
for the best" 

Karyn obviously jumped in with 
both hands. In one she holds the sim- 
ple tools of the ancient scribes: pen, 
ink and paper. With the other, she 
inputs business data on her ultra-mod- 
ern computer. This talented artist/bu- 
sinesswoman does Oklahoma proud by 
making it the home base for her un- 
usual and professionally respected 
magazine, Karyn obviously has the 
write stuff. M 


Have a nominee for "Uncommon 
Common Folk*'? Write to Kathryn eh 
Oklahoma TODAY, P.0, Box 53384, 
Oklahoma City , OK 73152 . 
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oaring on headwinds 
and updrafts, a flying 
squirrel glides through 
the old-growth stands 
of shortleaf pine and 
alights on a 300-year- 
old white oak* Far below, a gray 
fox on the prowl, alerted by the 
aerial maneuver, hungrily eyes 
the arboreal rodent* Nearby, rest- 
ing partly submerged across a 
crystal clear cove, is a massive 
fallen pine, 100 Feet in length. The 
awesome finality of such giants is 
the beginning and end of a natu- 
ral cycle that occurs countless 
times a day throughout southeast- 
ern Oklahoma's McCurtain 
County Wilderness Area, 

The gray fox will soon catch a 
meal, and, fortunately, neither 
she nor any of the other wildlife 
here will ever fall victim to the 
bullet or steel trap or the destruc- 
tion of their environment* There 
are few places left where man, in 
some way, hasn't tampered with 
Nature's scheme. But this portion 
of Oklahoma is an exception. 

“The wilderness area is the 
only one of its kind in Oklahoma, 
and its dating back to 1918 holds 
most people in a state of bewilder- 
ment, “ says James A. Gamer, a 
wildlife biologist For the Depart- 
ment oF Wildlife Conservation, 
which owns the wilderness* 

Set aside almost 70 years ago — 
before the first waves of timber 
harvest— the wilderness has 
nearly 15,000 acres of untouched 
forest, the largest tract of virgin 
timber easl of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Unlike a national or state 
park, the wilderness is not public 
land reserved for recreation; it is 
a pristine environment safeguard- 
ed to stay on a continuous pattern 
of natural growth* 

Because of its protected status. 




Local guide Tom Watson explores North 
Linson Creek , a scenic waterway in 
the wilderness' eastern section. 



ENCHANTED 




A black rat snake (right) 
hugs a pine tree in the 
eastern side of the 
McCurtain County 
Wilderness Area . A 
biologist from the 
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Conservation estimates 
that 110 bird , 50 mammal , 
55 reptile and 51 
amphibian species live in 
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the wilderness. A rare 
luna moth (far right) is one 
of hundreds of different 
types of insects thriving in 
the area , Wilderness 
manager Frank James says 
few people visit this gem 
tucked into the mountains, 
and those who do 
explore it find an 
increasingly rare 
experience: solitude* 
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the view from the north face of W hite 
Oak Mountain in the rugged eastern 
side is the same today as it was three 
centuries ago when Spanish trappers 
established a lucrative trade in the lush 
pine forests. Ac that time the region 
teemed with deer, elk, beaver and oth- 
er furbearers, and although Spanish 
and French trappers were the first to 
benefit from the lively commerce, 
Americans eventually captured the 
trade. Not with cavalry' regiments, but 
with industry and armies of loggers. 
Wood products replaced furs as a val- 
ued commodity. Sawmills went from 
steam to electricity, and this part of 
Oklahoma has since yielded one of the 
largest volumes of raw timber in the 
southeastern United States. 

Timber is one of Oklahoma's major 
natural resources, and the state’s best 
forests are in the eastern extreme’s 


harsh mountain terrain. Many tim- 
bered mountains — and the indigenous 
wildlife— have been destroyed by de- 
cades of logging, and some of the ani- 
mals, mostly bird species, no longer 
inhabit the area. 

Fearing the forest habitat in far 
southeastern Oklahoma would be 
ruined by logging, in 1918 Governor 
Robert L, Williams thoughtfully laid 
aside 14,087 acres of undisturbed for- 
est as a game preserve. This protected 
tract survived attempts by entrepre- 
neurs to purchase it for logging and 
evolved over the decades from a game 
preserve — which protected wildlife 
but was open to the public — into the 
McCurtain County Wilderness Area, 
where both wildlife ami the environ- 
ment are protected. Visitors can roam 
freely only in the western part of the 
wilderness but must have permission 


to enter the rugged eastern section. In 
1975, the National Park Service recog- 
nized the wilderness as an outstanding 
example of untamed America and 
named it a national landmark. 

Shaped similarly to the state itself, 
the w ilderness is located in the Kiami- 
chi-Ouachita Mountains, 25 miles 
north of Broken Bow and nearly eight 
miles east of Highway 259. This part 
of the region is the southern portion of 
the Ouachita Uplift where mountain 
ranges, thickly covered with softwood 
and hardwood stands, sharply descend 
to clear creeks. At these lower levels, 
the prevalent trees are red and white 
oa k, bl u e be ec h , s w e e t gu m , s u ga rand 
red maple, as well as shordeaf pine. 
4 ’he high elevations are dominated by 
shortleaf pine, along with post and 
blackjack oak and hickory trees. 

Wildlife biologist Jim Garner says 
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some of the largest and oldest trees in 
the region can be found in the wilder- 
ness area. Some of the pines are more 
than 100 years old and are up to 100 
feet tall. Most oak species, usually 
smaller than the shortleaf pine, are up 
to 300 years old and reach heights of 70 
to 90 feet. Gamer says. 

In early spring throughout the wil- 
derness area, small dogwood and red- 
bud trees display flowers of brilliant 
showy whites, bright greens and vari- 
ous shades of pink. In summer, shrubs 
with flowers and fruits add purples and 
reds of varying shades to the wood- 
lands. Bright wild flowers add still an- 
other spectrum to the environment. 
Ferns arc sprinkled throughout the 
timbers, while lichens ding to trees 
and rocks. Mosses share these places, 
and oddly colored peach, purple and 
pink mushrooms thrive under the 


forest's shady canopy. 

Flowing through the preserve is the 
transparent Mountain Fork River, di- 
viding the harsh eastern section from 
the western section, which is the 
smaller part of the wilderness area. 
Here, the Department of Wildlife 
Conservation has established the one- 
hour nature trail, a marked path just 
off the access road. Certain rules must 
be followed w : hen entering any part of 
the wilderness. Fire in any form is not 
allowed, nor, of course, is hunting. 
The nature trail is laid out in a large 
loop that roves near meandering Pan- 
ther Branch and eventually returns 
hikers to where they started, Markers 
arc posted at places called “Watch able 
Wildlife Areas," where, if patient and 
quiet, wildlife can sometimes be 
observed. 

The prolific wildlife community has 


been safe from the bullet and steel trap 
in the wilderness for 69 years, 'The 
Department of Wildlife Conservation’s 
wildlife list includes white-tailed deer, 
bobcat, coyote, red and gray fox, opos- 
sum, raccoon, striped skunk, cottontail 
and swamp rabbit, beaver, bats, ro- 
dents and jnsectivores. Flying squirrels 
share the trectops with more than 100 
different species of birds, including 
various raptors and woodpeckers. Oth- 
er fowl within the area’s fenced bound- 
aries consist of wild turkey, bobwhite 
quail, owls and other migrant species. 
Bald eagles have also been observed 
on occasion. 

The habitat of the McCurtain Coun- 
ty Wilderness Area, 10 miles from the 
Arkansas border, is suitable for black 
bears, and the animals are occasionally 
sighted in the region. In 1985, a bear 
w'as killed near Heavener, about 40 
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miles north of the wilderness. And for 
every bear that is spotted, many more 
go unnoticed. 

Although no census has been done, 
alligators, officially listed as endan- 
gered in Oklahoma, inhabit swampy 
regions 40 miles south of the 
wilderness, 

I nder the direct guidance of the 
manager of the wilderness or a wildlife 
conservation officer, organized parties 
can arrange trips into the rough eastern 
section. The wilderness* highest point, 
1,363 -foot Pine Mountain, is located 
on this side of the Mountain Fork. 
Those who most often visit this part of 
the area are nature groups, such as the 
Oklahoma Ornithological Society. For 
these birders, this is a popular locality, 
as they can observe the federally en- 
dangered red-cockaded woodpecker. 

“Southeastern Oklahoma is on the 
northwestern extreme of the red-coek- 
aded woodpecker’s (ROW) natural 
range,” Jim Garner says, “Outside the 
area, the bird is really scarce in Okla- 
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homa. I know of only two other loca- 
tions where the RCW is found within 
Oklahoma, The wilderness area pro- 
vides the opportunity for birders to 
sometimes see what they refer to as a 
life-bird* or their first observation of a 
species. To birders, this is a big event 
which calls for a moment of 
celebration,” 

Most of the birders who travel to the 
wilderness area are amateur naturalists 
pursuing a serious hobby. Hut profes- 
sional botanists, ornithologists, forest- 
ers, hydrologists and others also spend 
a great deal of time studying the undis- 
turbed environment, Jim Garner says: 
“The environment is interesting be- 
cause it serves as a cheek against man s 
disturbance to the land. By making 
comparisons of the undisturbed wilder- 
ness area to other areas, scientists can 
draw conclusions about the effects of 
land use practices on wildlife, hydrolo- 
gy and ecosystems in general.” 

For visitors who intend to seriously 
explore the area, launching a boat or 
canoe on the Mountain Fork River is 
probably the best way to do it. By boat 
or canoe, visitors can explore the isolat- 
ed coves and creeks of both the west 
and east sides. Hikers can put ashore 
and explore the west side of the river, 
but not the restricted eastern shore. 

There is more to do in a boat than 
sightsee in this wild country: the 
Mountain Fork River and Broken Bow 
Reservoir, the northern part of which is 
in the wilderness area, arc superb 
places to cast a line. 

In Oklahoma Game and Fish maga- 
zine, writer Conrad Vollerrsen explains 
why late winter and early spring crap- 
pie fishing is prime at Broken Bow 
Reservoir. As well as being fed by the 
“fabulous fish-producing waters of the 
Mountain Fork River,” he writes, 
“...the other thing that really helps 
Broken Bow’s fishing... is its far south- 
erly location in the state. Because of 
their geography. Broken Bow and 
Hugo,,. warm up quicker and start pro- 
ducing good crappie catches quicker 
than almost any other Oklahoma 
lakes,” 

Late winter is the pre-spawn period 



fo r crap p i e , and Vt >lle rtse n fo u n d w hile 
using a depth finder that the fish gather 
in a mass before the mouth of coves, 
“Often on Broken Bow,” he says, 
“crappie will stretch clear across the 
mouth of a cove, from point to point in 
40 to 60 feet of water, which is not all 
that deep for Broken Bow,” 

Large mouth and Kentucky bass are 
also good fishing on the Mountain 
Fork, but small mouth bass makes fish- 
ing on the Mountain Fork rewarding. 
“It is Oklahoma’s foremost stronghold 
of the smallmouth bass and, as such, 
offers fishing virtually unique in its ex- 
cellence,” writes Covev Bean, a veter- 
an angler and Outdoor Editor of 7 he 
Daily Oklahoman . “Combine the bril- 
liant fall foliage of the Ouachita Moun- 
tains with a canoe trip down the 
Mountain Fork River,” he advises, 
“...and you have the makings of a truly 
enjoyable outdoor experience." £0 

Stan Morrison is a freelance writer 
living in Morris. Kym Wilson, a frequent 
contributor to Oklahoma TODAY, is 
based in southeast Oklahoma. 



You can visit the undisturbed beauty 
of the M (Curtain County Wilderness alone 
or on a guided four To walk along the 
nature trail in the western pari, drive north 
20 miles from Broken Bow on Highway 
25 9 and turn east at the sign onto a gran ted 
road. At the first intersection, stay to the 
right and then follow: the signs on the main 
road until you reach the wilderness, 
which is 7.5 miles from the highway. The 
self-guided, one-mite walking trad is 
quite steep in places— be prepared to take 
plenry of rests . 

For one-day visits to the eastern side \ 
wilderness manager Frank James will fake 
your group across Broken Bow Dike, 
equip you with maps of old mads and have 
you to explore on your own or take you 
on a guided tour 

For more information, call James at 
(405)241-7708. 
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By Louise Boyd James 
Photographs by Fred W. Marvel 

I t probably started as a pitcher of iced water 
served to those waiting for a pharmacist to 
compound a prescription, a process that might 
take 30 minutes to an hour. But by the time 
Oklahoma became a state in 1907, almost every 
community' had a drugstore where — as the family 
waited for a prescription — they shopped for gifts, 
veterinarian and sick room supplies or refreshed 
themselves at the soda fountain. 

The fountain offered malts, sodas, shakes, sun- 
daes and banana splits made with real ice cream. 
Swift’s, Steffen’s, Gold Meadow and Borden's were 
some of the competitors for Oklahoma’s sweet 
tooth. In order to win the trade, an ice cream 
company might even furnish the store owner a car 
to drive. 

The fountain also served Cokes made with syr- 
up, fizzed with carbonated water and poured over 


The backhar at 
Arnold* s Recall Drug 
in Cordell looks 
exactly as it ' did in 
1910, when it was 
moved' from a 
Missouri saloon » 
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Soda fountains were a fixture in Oklahoma towns until they began to disappear in the 1950s 
and '60s. Earlier fountains, like the one in this 19 1! photograph of C. A. Schwab' s Confectionary 
Store in Arapaho, usually had marble countertops and ornate hackbars. 


scar on the ice cream compartment lid 
where she sat the hoc chocolate 
maker when the fountain was "brand 
new” — now closed* she shares the 
secret of that soda* 

“Mix a little bit of ice cream with 
the syrup before you add the 
carbonated water* Then add the 
water until it just foams to the top. 
Add two scoops of ice cream and 
stick in a couple of straws.” 

Phyllis Fowler Burkes, who 
worked for her pharmacist father. 
Lester Fowler, in Fowler s Drug 
and jewelry in Carmen, recalls, “If you 
didn't send out a good thick malt, 


hand -ground ice. The soda fountain 
sometimes became a more important 
business than prescription filling, 
according to Leo Tate, an Oklahoma 
City area pharmaceutical salesman, 
retelling the story of a pharmacist who 
began his career in the 1930s, 

"They offered him $45 a week to 
w ork as a pharmacist and $50 a week at 
the fountain as a soda skeet. a job 
he'd had before he went to school,” 
Tate says. 

But those days are gone* The 
pharmacist no longer grinds and mixes 
the medicines dispensed* nor does 
the soda jerk entertain by throwing ice 
cream in the air and catching it. 

Each year economics force more store 
owners to dose fountains, and one 
northwestern Oklahoma drugstore 
owner quips, "I about went broke 
trying to be the last soda fountain in 
the state.” 

Such closings evoke memories of 
a time before fast-food chains and 
convenience stores — a time when 
the downtown drugstore fountain was 
the hub of community life. 

Woodward businessman Or! in 
Trego recalled his job as a curb hop in 
the 1930s when Woodward's last 
dmgstorc fountain closed in April 
1985* 


“Shoot two, one red. That meant 
two Coke*s 1 one cherry ,” Trego 
explains. “For years drugstores 
were the main source of Q)kcs and 
soft drinks. People would drive up 
in front of the drugstore and honk for 
service* They liked to stay in their 
ears and watch people walking along 
Main* So there were curb hops who 
sat in front of the store and would take 
their orders and bring them their 
drinks on a tray,” 

Buffalo newspaper editor Carolyn 
Leonard recalled her own soda 
fountain days when Buffalo's City 
Drug closed in July 1986. Leonard 
worked there from the time she was 
1 1 until high school graduation* 

“Hie favorite soda fountain drink 
in the '50s was the suicide,” she says. 
“The suicide was a little bit of 
everything. A squirt of cherry, vanilla, 
chocolate, lemon. Coke, root beer. 
Dr. Pepper, fizzed with carbonated 
water. It never tasted the same, and 
you really had to watch the chocolate, 
or you got too much. 

“There was real competition 
among the soda jerks as to who made 
the best malt or soda,” Leonard 
says. “My speciality was an ice cream 
soda* n 

And with her fountain— with its 



The design of the 
column on the 
barklmr at Burkes 
Sundries in Carmen 
reflects careful 
craftsmanship, just like the 
handtnixed fountain 
specialities served there. 
Says owner Phyllis 


Burkes: “ The older people 
who want a good fountain 


drink know where to come, ” 
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you had to do ic over again* I’ve made 
many a malt, sundae and soda 
(here).” The fountain, with its ornate 
back bar, was moved to Carmen 
from Augusta — two miles west — in 
1903, after a tornado blew Augusta 
away. 

The store is now Burkes Sundries 
since it no longer has a pharmacist. 
Although the owners don't sell ice 
cream any more* customers can still 
get hand mixed fountain drinks. 

Burkes remembers a time when 
the now-qutet store hummed with 
activity'. Saturday was “The Day” 
in the rural community', the only day 
that farm people came to town, 

“Many people would sit and wait 
in the drugstore while their kids were 
out on a date,” Burkes says. 

“They’d bring the kids in to go to the 
show, and they’d wait here. Daddy 
and Mother wouldn't get home until 
midnight on Saturday." 

Sam Arnold of Arnold’s Rexall 
Drug in Qirdell also grew up in the 
family drugstore and recalled the 
special ness of Saturday. 

“All the kids gathered in the 
drugstore before the show on 
Saturday," Arnold says. “The 
farmers came to town once a w r cek. 

They’d double-park around the 
town square to sell their produce. 

“The fountain was the mainstay 
of business. We’d use 50 to 60 gallons 
of ice cream in a day on Saturday , 
and we’d be open from 7:30 in the 
morning until midnight. That was 
one shift, at 25 cents an hour, for the 
soda jerk.” 

Cordell once had three 
downtown drugstores with fountains. 

^ Now there's just Arnold’s, with the 
backbar brought from a saloon in 
Missouri in 1910, 

“You can’t find a better one in 
the state," he claims. 

Arnold wouldn't think of 
touching the fountain, but several 
years ago he did change the “parlor 
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//; 1919 , Chambers ire Cream Parlor on South Second Street in Guthrie served ha mi mixed 
drinks and handscooped tee cream . Some fountain workers remember scooping 50 to 60 gallons of 
ice cm/m on Saturdays, a then local farmers brought their families to town for shopping. 


switched to paper cups because you 
couldn’t see it. 

'The neatest thing about the 
soda fountain is the language,” Downs 
continues. “A limeade was a 
‘squeeze,’ a l kiss* was a (xikc, a grape 


in back with six booths* where 
originally there was a nickelodeon, 
not a juke box. People got real mad 
when we took out those wooden 
booths because of all the initials carved 
in them,” 

Ray Downs couldn't even reach 
the bar when he began work behind 
the soda fountain in the family 
drugstore* Downs Pharmacy in Enid. 
So he made sandwiches until he 
grew tall enough to reach the fountain 
handles. 

Downs Pharmacy is the home of 

the Lime Rickey, invented by his 
father, Raymond Downs, 

The drink is “a pretty green* 
originally served in a glass with a 
cherry on bottom. It’s a limeade 
with a secret ingredient," the younger 
Downs says, "And we stopped 
using the cherry on bottom when we 


The metal chairs at the Medicine 
Chest s fountain in Ada 
were installed when the 
store opened in !9SL 
New seat roverings 
are the only 
changes in 
56 years. 
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/// 1919, Cordells businessmen gathered at the had soda fountain , now Arnolds Rexa/f Drug , 
Sam Arnold \ the current owner* boasts that he had ft six-decade jump on a new product introduced 
fry the Coca-Cola Company. ‘It eve been making cherry cokes for 62 years, he says. 


was a ‘hug/ a malt a ‘square/ a 
shake a ‘wiggle/ a sundae an "on" and a 
soda an ‘in/” he recalls, “They’d 
call in an order for two Q)kcs and a 
grape, *1 need two kisses and a 
hug; ” 

Woodward librarian Paula Odell 
remembers those drugstore Cokes, 

“When I was a little kid, about 5 
or 6, I can remember going into the 
drugstore with my mother to get a 


Coke as a special treat/’ she says, 
“You got a little paper cup. ehild- 
sized, with a paper straw. It was 
something special, but you had to 
be so careful with the straw, because if 
you pinched it in the middle, it 
would stay bent and you couldn’t get 
any more Coke. The harder you 
sucked, the more the straw pinched. 1 
miss the drugstore fountain bur not 
the straw.” 


Louise Boyd Janies is a freelance writer 
Hiring in Woodward and b red 11 . Marvel 
is the staff photographer for the 
Department of Tourism and Recreation. 


rhe fountains of her memories 
gone, as are many others across the 
state. But some remain, 

“When people visit relatives 
here, they all come to the fountain to 
get something,” Susie Kidd of 
Kidd’s Drug in Fairview says. “We’re 
known for the fountain,” 

Others visit to relive memories of 
their youth, according to Eugene 
Beauchamp of Beauchamp’s Drug 
in Grove, with its marble-counter 
fountain, stained-glass and French - 
bevelcd mirror backbar. 

“In the last two or three years 
we've had a number of men in their 
60s who visited the fountain,” 
Beauchamp says. “They said their first 
job was working in a soda 
fountain.” 

That’s where they served up the 
hugs and sweet kisses of soda fountain 
memories. M 



Sam Arnold, the owner of Arnolds Rexall Brag in Cordell remains so faithful to 
the originality of his backbar (right) that even the 1910 wiring is untouched. 
The handcarved backbar is the centerpiece of his store, the Liquid Carbonate 
Company ( above) is the firm that made Arnolds 1922 fountain 
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Confectionary Contributors 


l t ike service station attendants who wouldn't dream of letting a 
f \ i lad v pu mp he r ow n ga sol i n e , a sod a j e rk' s foil n xa i n spec ia 1 tic s 

/ are fast becoming extinct. But some soda fountains still exist in 

Oklahoma where you can order the same hand-squeezed limeades 
* r and banana splits chat a farmer and his family ordered in the T 20s 
, after they finished Saturday's shopping. Here’s a list of a few of 
those fountains. 




OKLAI SOMA SODA FOUNTAINS 
WITH ORNATE BACKBARS 



ADA — The interior of chc Medicine Chest hasn't changed since 
1931 when the backbar was moved from Stonewall, a town 13 
miles southeast of Ada, owner John Durrett says, “'Hie fountain is 
still running as intended. We even make two of the syrups our- 
selves/' Favorites are cherry limeades, floats, cherry Cokes and a 
few odd drinks like “vanilla root beer." 


CARMEN — Although the fountain at Burkes Sundries no long- 
er senes its confectionary specialties, the fountain and its ornate 
backbar are the pride of owners Phyllis and Walter Burkes, The 
backbar was moved to Carmen from Augusta when the drugstore 
was built in 1903, 


CORDELL — Arnold's Rexall Drug here is “the corner drug- 
store where we still do what a drugstore is designed to do, 
including being on call 24 hours a day," says owner Sam Arnold, 
who claims his backbar is the "best in the state/ 1 'l 'he backbar was 
moved to Cordell from a Missouri saloon in 1910, and the fountain 
dates to 1922. A big cherry lime, which once sold for a nickel, is a 
house speciality'. 


GROVE — The backbar arid fountain from Beauchamp's Drug 
were moved from a store in Arkansas in 1920, Decorated with 


stained -glass and beveled mirrors, the backbar is a beauts. Beau- 
champ's doesn’t have a speciality, according to owner Kugene 
Beauchamp, but serves sodas, malts, banana splits, sundaes, fresh - 
squeezed limeades and other fountain drinks. 


NEWER DRUGSTORE FOUNTAINS 

. ADA — McCormev's Pharmacy, the second of Ada's downtown 
fountains, was re-built about 20 years ago, according to owner Dick 
BHI McCortney. "We serve the regular soda fountain scuff," he says. 

ENID — Downs Pharmacy, on the town square, is the home of 
the Lime Rickey and a fountain that dates to 1961. “Wc serve 
good food too,’ 1 owner Ray Downs says. 

FAIR VIEW — Kidd Drug serves real ice cream, hand -squeezed 
limeades and hand- mixed Sprites. “It's the coffee drinking center 
for all the retired men in Fairvicw," owner Susie Kidd says. 
Downtown merchants — often the mainstay of the downtown 
fountain — are also regular customers during their breaks from 
work. 



John Durrett. owner of the Medicine Chest in Ada , once considered 
selling the fountain until he overheard an older man talking to a child , 
"He said," Durrett recalls, “ 7 can come and sif in this drugstore 
and sit m the same seat l sat in during the Depression and have the same 
drink. This is the only thing in the world that hasn't changed . ’ 


HOMINY — The Comer Drug was remodeled after a fire in 
I960, but the fountain is a 1930s era, which makes repairs difficult, 
owner Robert Shamans says. The Comer Drug serv es the "world's 
finest malts” and nachos, he says. 

MUSKOGEE — Du berry Drug is the "gathering place for coffee 
drinkers and mothers and young kids after school," owner Martha 
Tutor a I says, and the fountain offers all the usual treats except 
banana splits. Her pharmacist- husband Marion keeps a record of 
ah the soda jerks who have worked there since the l literals bought 
the store in 1968, "There are 65 to date," she says. "Most work 
here two or three years and save enough to pay the first year of 
college." 

WAYNOKA — Jerry's Pharmacy has a stainless steel fountain 
that is about 30 years old, owner Jerry Dennis says. J Tic fountain, 
which came from an Alva drugstore, offers ice cream treats. Cherry 
limeades are a house favorite. 

LA VERNE— Morey's Drug has a fountain dating to the late 
'60s, pharmacist-owner Raymond Morey says. Morey's is famous 
for its nickel cup of coffee, "We lose money any time a coffee 
drinker comes through the door," he says. School kids are also 
frequent customers. They serve homemade sandwiches and all the 
soda fountain t rears — sodas, sundaes, splits. 

— Louise Rovd James 


I t’s a 15-minute run from Soldier 
Creek Marina, Joe Brown’s Lake 
Texoma headquarters, to 
Denison Dam where the striped 
bass normally make their first 
appearance of the day. 

Brown, one of Texoma’ s top 
striper guides, 
maneuvers his 
big Falcon boat 
at high speed 
through the 
darkness, 
arriving off the 
Burns Run 
campgrounds 
just as the dim 
spring dawn 
begins to 
break. Already, 
boats are 
everywhere and 
in the distance 
more are 
coming full 
throttle. The 
occupants 
hope to share in the supreme 
excitement of catching 10- to 15- 
pound stripers on topwater lures, 
the best brand of fishing Lake 
Texoma has to offer. 

Striped bass can explode on the 
surface in numbers sufficient to 
shatter the nerves, striking angrily 
at any movement in a frantic search 


for shad, their favorite food. The 
hungry predators will tear into the 
hapless forage fish with such 
violence the shad are sometimes 
hurled several feet in the air. The 
same fate awaits the fisherman’s 
lure, providing he can find the 

roaming stripers 
in Texoma’ s 
vast 89,000-acre 
expanse. 
Predicting just 
when and 
where these 
daily feeding 
sprees will occur 
is a hit-and- 
miss 

proposition. 
That’s where a 
guide comes 
in; the 
professional 
usually hits, the 
rest of us 
usually miss. 
Weekend 
fishermen follow Texoma’ s guides 
like groupies, homing in on the 
action by listening in on the marine 
radio. In the Texoma area, the 
guides’ channel has a higher rating 
than the local rock music station. 
The result is a gathering of boats by 
the hundreds, which has become 
famous, or infamous, as the 


LAKE TEXOMA 


STRIPER 
FISHING 
TALES 

By Covey Bean 
Photographs by Jim Garrison 
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A radio is an indispensable pari of Joe Brawn s work as a guide* Ar anglers search for 
sr ripen, they trade tips via the airwaves. Sometimes more than 200 boats converge on one school ' 


“Texoma striper fleet/ 1 

In summer, Brown says, schools of 
stripers surface near the dam about 
daylight. As the morning goes on, they 
travel along the red bluffs on the Tex- 
as side to what’s known as Grand pappy 
Point, then range out into the lake 
toward Washita Point and Platter Flats 
before doubling back to the dam 
where they usually hit the top again at 
noon. 

"The big fish always lead the school 
and they move super fast/' Brown 
says. 

“Big shad and lots of them,” he 
observes, pointing out six separate 
schools of swarming bait fish simultan- 
eously ripping the calm surface within 
a half mile radius. "The stripers will 
bust 'em before the day is over,” 
When big stripers corner a school of 
shad on top, they go into a feeding 
frenzy, churning the surface into acres 
of swirls and splashes. The very sight 
of it sets the adrenalin pumping. 
They’ll hit anything that moves. 

“Day before yesterday,” Brown 
says, "four guide boats with three cus- 
tomers in each one had limits by 8 
o’clock. We were throwing fish back 
by 7:15. That’s 60 fish per boat. We 
caught even one of them on top- 
waters. It was awesome.” 

On this particular day, the early ac- 
tion was spotty . Large schools of small- 
er fish arrived with the sun, but the big 


boys were obviously elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, boats darted here and 
there like water bugs following the dis- 
tant splashing of feeding fish, 
"Nothin' doin’ here.” 

"Just a few little ones.” 

"They 1 ve shut ’er down,” 

The guide boat radios droned a dis- 
couraging message. 

“It amazes me how stripers can ap- 
pear from nowhere just like that,” says 
Brown, his eyes glued to his indispens- 
able fish locator. "They could come up 
anywhere out here,” 

Reels were spooled with 20-pound 
line and a Cordell Pencil Popper, the 
most popular Lake Tcxoma top water 
lure, dangled from each rod tip. Every- 
thing was ready, but the surfacing 
schools produced only three- to five- 
pound fish. By mid-morning, Brown is 
looking ahead to noon. 

“They’ll come up right at noon by 
the dam/ 1 he says. "All the other boats 
wilt follow 7 us up the lake. Then we’ll 
circle back at noon and hav e the fish all 
to ourselves / 1 

Most of the guide boats were back at 
the dam a few minutes early, respond- 
ing to a report from someone who was 
getting lots of surface action from 
smaller fish. Brown wasn’t interested. 

"I’d hate to miss the big ones to 
catch fish like that,” he says, pointing 
the bow toward the precise point 
where he expects the big fish to show 


up. There they are! Just like that! 
Right at noon! 

Before Brown could cut the engine, 
surfacing stripers w r ere everywhere. 
"Get on ’em!” he shouts. 

Three Pencil Poppers sailed into the 
melee and three fish grabbed them on 
splashdown. 

AJ Springer, a visiting Texan, was 
immediately the victim of a broken 
line, the worst possible fate when the 
action is so fast. No one had time to 
speculate on the size of the fish that 
parted his heavy line or offer sympathy 
as he scrambled after another bait. 

"I vvas down looking for another 
lure,” he says when it’s all over. "Be- 
fore I knew it fish were flopping all 
over me. The lures were flying so fast 
I was afraid to get up. I’ve never seen 
anything like it. It was wild/’ 

Indeed it vvas. 

Brown was a whirlwind of activity-, 
playing a fish with one hand, passing 
the pliers here, manning the gaff there 
and somehow managing to grab the 
two-way radio to announce, "They’re 
bJowin’ and they’re big!” 

There w r as no time to secure the 
fish. Treble hooks dangling danger- 
ously, they threshed about the bottom, 
adding to the general disorder. The 
object was to remove the hooks from 
the catch and get a bait in the water in 
the shortest possible time. Each cast 
meant a fish. 

Some would strike three or four 
times during a single retrieve before 
they finally latched onto the lure. 
Brown’s instructions were to continue 
the reeling fast and let the fish chase 
down the lure. 

Brown’s boat was already awash with 
yard-long stripers before the other 
boars arrived on the scene. Pencil Pop- 
pers began pelting the surface like 
hailstones. There w-as enough action 
for everyone and everyone took advan- 
tage of it. 

“That w f as a huge school,” Brown 
says later, "It w r as top to bottom for a 
half mile. The water was literally 80 
feet thick with fish.” 

He knew' that after reading his 
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depth finder, or fish locator. There are 
different types available, bur some sort 
of electronic assistance is a necessity if 
you like to trust in more than luck 
when you're on the water. The Lake 
Texoma limit on striped bass is 15 per 
day with no more than five greater 
ihan 20 inches in length, a liberal regu- 
lation that emphasizes the success of 
the Oklahoma Wildlife Conservation's 
striper program. 

The salt water natives were stocked 
at Texoma in 1965. They made them- 
selves right at home, reproducing natu- 


rally each spring in the upper Red and 
Washita Rivers, Texoma' s main feeder 
streams. By the late 1970s Texoma 
was the hottest striper lake in the 
nation. 

'"This is what the East CX>ast used to 
have," summed up Sm Tinney, editor 
of Striper magazine, who has twice 
staged his Stripaiama world champion- 
ship tournament on the Oklahoma side 
of the lake. 

Although some striper fanatics worry 
that too many big fish flush through 
the floodgates of Denison Dam during 


periods of high water, state biologists 
insist there's no shortage of large strip- 
ers in the Lake, 

Catching them is just a matter of 
being in the right place at the right 
time with the right bait. The “right 
bait" day in and day out is live shad. 
Once stripers are located, the bait fish 
is lip-hooked and weighted with a slip 
sinker above a swivel and drifted 
through the school at a precise depth. 

“Controlled depth fishing is the 
whole key to stripers,” explains Tex- 
oma guide Norm Crawford. “Two or 
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Joe Brown prepares to gaff Patti Garrisons catch. Striper fishing is considered a family sport 
because inexperienced fishermen . with the help of a guide, can usually bring home a bagful offish. 


three feet either way can make a 
difference.” 

There's a problem with using shad 
for bait, however. You must catch 
them yourself by casting a net, some- 
times for hours, in various shallow 
coves. Then you must have an aerator 
tank and certain chemicals to keep the 
fragile critters alive long enough to get 
them on a hook. Guides have the skill 
and equipment to do the job, but most 
newcomers do not. A first-timer would 
be better off to substitute larger shin- 
ers for shad. Minnows aren’t quite as 
attractive to stripers, but they are 
tougher and, more importantly, they 
can be bought at the nearest bait store. 

Those who don’t want to trouble 
with live bait have other alternatives. 

Crawford, for example, is a downrig- 
ger specialist who prefers to troll a lure 
behind a lead ball to which the fishing 


line is attached by a clip. When a strip- 
er strikes, the line disengages and the 
battle is on. The downrigging device 
tells Crawford exactly how deep his 
lure is running. The Sassy Shad, a 
plastic replica of the real thing attached 
to a lead head, is the most popular 
downrigging lure. 

Downrigging was once the only way 
to go at Texoma, but live bait fishing 
has generally replaced trolling as the 
No. 1 method employed by both 
guides and regular weekend 
fishermen. 

.Another method is called jigging. It 
involves locating a school of stripers, 
lowering a silver slab or spoon to the 
right depth then raising and lowering it 
vertically until a fish hits. This is a 
popular way to fish during mid-sum- 
mer when the stripers are found in 
very deep water. 


None of the various techniques can 
rival topwater fishing for excitement 
and sport. Although the stripers only 
surface during warm weather, they are 
w illing to bite at all times of year in all 
kinds of weather. In fact, most of the 
larger specimens are taken during the 
cold weather months. Twenty-pound- 
ers are still fairly common at Texoma, 
although nearly everyone agrees they 
are not nearly so plentiful as they once 
were. The average keeper in recent 
months has been 10- to 12-pounds 
with occasional fish in the 15- to 20- 
pound range. 

That is still big enough to attract 
visitors from all over the nation to Tex- 
oma and sustain a prosperous lakeside 
recreation industry. 

The best bet for a newcomer is to 
hire a guide for the first outing. Two 
dozen or more operate on the Oklaho- 
ma side alone. A day on the water w ith 
a pro like Joe Brown wrill teach a nov- 
ice more about catching these wonder- 
ful exotic fish than he would pick up in 
a year on his own. S3 


Covey Bean , the Outdoor Editor for 
The Daily Oklahoman, frequently fishes 
at Lake Texoma. Jim Garrison , who 
lives in Norman , specializes in 
nature! wild life photography. 



Professional fishermen recommend 
beginning striper anglers hire guides for the 
first outing. Prices vary from $165 to 
$180 for a six - to eigfit-hour day of fishing. 
The price includes bait and equipment , 
and reservations are strongly recommended, 
especially during the busiest fishing 
months. 

Tom Granger , Lake Texoma Resort's 
state guide , may be reached at (405) 564- 
2311. Or call the Lake Texoma 
Association at (405) 564-2334 for a list of 
guides. 
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S uccess. Nothing succeeds like it* Nothing 
smells so sweet. And according to Oklahoma 
State University's golf coach Mike Holder, 
“There's a secret to it: You gotta work hard," 
That economical evaluation is the essence of the 
mighty golf program at OSU, where players largely 
“make" themselves through dent of hard work and 
Holder's disciplined polishing. 

It succeeds, all right. And its smell, though sweet 
to fans, is more figuratively scented with sweat and 
soap. For those arc the basics of OSU’s golf program: 


the sweat of hard work and standards of play so clean 
they squeak. 

In realms outside sports, success isn't always so 
numerically linked. But here, numbers tell a good 
chunk of the OSU story: 

♦ Since Holder began coaching in 1974, the Cow- 
boys have captured the top two spots in 72 percent of 
the tournaments they’ve entered. His teams have won 
93 times, or 51 percent, of 183 major spring and fall 
tournaments and have placed second 38 times, 

♦ Eleven times in rhe past 13 years, the Cowboys 
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have placed nationally in the NCAA’s top two. OSU 
teams have won 12 of 13 Big Eight Conference team 
championships and four NCAA team titles — in 1976, 
’78, ’80 and ’83 — plus seven second-place spots in the 
NCAA tournaments. 

The only other collegiate team within a tong shot 
of OSU’s record is the Cowboys’ historic rival, the 
University of Houston. Houston, like OSU, claims 
four NCAA first-place finishes since 1974; however, 
those wins were the only times Houston placed in the 
top two. 


♦ Individually since 1974, the Cowboys have pro- 
duced 14 first-team All-Americans, 13 second-team 
choices, eight third-team picks and five have been 
given honorable mentions. 

♦ In addition, more Fred Haskins Award winners 
have come from Holder and OSU' than from any other 
coach or school. The Haskins Award, a national honor 
given to the best collegiate golfer, is voted by players 
and coaches — kind of a golfers’ version of the Heis- 
man Trophy of football. 

♦ In 1986, three-time All-American Scott Ver- 
plank, OSU’s most-decorated player, became the 
fourth Cowboy named nationally as college golf s best 
player. Lindy Miller, Bob Twav and Willie Wood took 
the title in previous years. 

♦ And as for producing professional golfers, OSU 
has been a teeing off point for three-time All-American 
and 1986 PGA Champion Tway, Verplank, Andy Dil- 
lard, brothers Danny and David Edwards, Miller, 
Doug Tcwcll, Tommy Moore, Jeff McMillan, Rafael 
Alarcon, Steve Braley, Jeff Walscr, Tom Jones, Mark 
Hayes, Dave Eickelburger and Tom Sieckman. To 
name a few. 

But does Coach claim the credit? Hardly. 

“I’m smart enough to realize that I’m not the 
reason they’re successful. If I had all the answers, I’d 
go out and make $2 million on a tour myself,” says 
Holder, 38. 

So what’s the moral of this success story? Morals. 
And recruiting. And talent. And (here’s that phrase 
again) hard work. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

An afternoon foray onto the Stiilwater Golf and 
Country Club is likely to put you within swinging 
distance of Holder and players on this year’s 10-man 



SS We haven't had a tot of turnover. I think most great 
programs have had that trait. You need stability, com 
tinuity to be successful for a long period of time. W — 

Mike Holder 


Oak Tree Coif Club, (left) where the 1988 PGA Championship will be 
played i is home to several OSU -produced pros. Lab ran Harris (above) 
with his 1948 team \ from left, Ltmrena Glosser, Laddie Kempa, Dick 
Turner \ Dick Knight p Bo Wininger, BUI Maxwell and Harris, 
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it The reaeon he’s able to recruit good players is 
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Mike Holder owns the title of the winningest coach in college golf. Says 
Labron Harris, his predecessor: “ He’s a great, great competitor. ” 


team. That’s where the real work takes place. 

Even Holder’s house, where he lives with his 
wife, Robbie, and 15-year-old daughter, Michele, 
hugs a gentle slope that rolls onto the course... sort of a 
friendly reminder of the coach’s presence, even when 
he doesn’t happen to be there to ask his players if 
they’re under par. 

Holder appeared one Saturday in pink shirt and 
beige shorts, his hair strawberry-gold, his skin rosy 
from the sun. Closely-clipped greens pushed by the 
wind, which shouldered the sound of birds and a smell 
like spring, w r ere his backdrop. 

Inspired by his playing field (the Great Outdoors) 
and a golf tradition laden with success, would Hold- 
er — himself a third-team, two-time All-American and 
Big Eight Conference medal trophy w inner — wax po- 
etic about the same? 

He waned, ever-practical. It’s his style. 

“I like golf because it’s outdoors and it’s good 
exercise,” he says. 

But he hardly chose it out of unbridled desire. 

At age 13, the Odessa, Texas, native played 
football in school in Sapulpa, but “they wanted you to 


play a spring sport.” Of track, baseball and golf, he 
chose the latter. 

“I was a little chubby kid, so I wasn’t much good 
at track,” he says. “I decided to try golf.” 

The first day of play took place by a highway 
graced with overhead wires. "I hit a big slice. It hit 
one of those wires and it came back in-bounds,” 
Holder says. 

By the end of the day, he’d shot 50 on the 35-par, 
nine-hole golf course — although he allows that maybe 
he didn’t. “I was probably like any kid that age. I 
don’t know' whether I counted ’em all.” 

From such inauspicious beginnings did Holder’s 
lauded golf career begin. By 1970, when he received 
his bachelor’s degree in marketing from OSU, not only 
had he captured his above-mentioned titles, he was 
named Oklahoma’s amateur champ. 

Not the least of his accomplishments was corner- 
ing the attention of his coach and founder of OSU’s 
golf program, Labron Harris Sr. 

“I knew he had prospects of becoming a good 
player,” Harris says of Holder as a student. “He had a 
good golf swing. And he was a good, clean boy. And 
those are the things I look for.” 

When Harris was ready to retire, he “talked me 
into applying for the job,” says Holder, who at the 
time was at OSU working on a master’s degree in 
business administration, which he completed in 1973. 

It worked. In 1974, Holder became only the 
second golf coach in the history of OSU’s 40-year-old 
golf program. 

“We haven’t had a lot of turnover,” Holder says. 
“I think most great programs have had that trait. You 
need stability, continuity' to be successful for a long 
period of time.” 

Such steadfast qualities don’t develop in a vacu- 
um. Someone plants the seed, and in this case, the 
gardener was Harris. 

Now 79 and living in Sun City, Arizona, with his 
wife, Susie, Harris has had plenty of time to reflect on 
the golf tradition that took root under his reign and 
blossomed under Holder’s. 

The winner of 152 tournaments (amateur and 
professional combined), Harris w'as a professor in 
OSU’s School of Business when he organized the golf 
program in 1947. University officials capitalized on a 
winner w'hen they saw one — and they saw one in 
Harris, who had coached high school golf at Guthrie 
and Stillwater. They also used their advantage: 
location. 

“I was there,” Harris says. “They knew it 
wouldn’t cost much to have me, because I w r as already- 
being paid by the university as a professor. I had a 
good knowledge of the game and I played well 
throughout the country. If you’re good at something, 
better than the rest, people are going to come there. I 
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had won a lot of tournaments, had earned a name as a 
good player. .. That passes on to others.” 

Like any good chef, Harris created his program 
from scratch. 

“I started with basically nothing, but we came 
out pretty good,” Harris acknowledges. u We just op- 
erated like a hungry boy, not much to go with. We had 
a very limited budget.” 

In the beginning, the scope of his reach was 
likewise limited. 

“We just used basically Oklahoma boys at that 
time,” Harris says. 

To help subsidize his students, Harris helped 


them find “little janitor jobs" or golf course work. 
Ride a mower, cut the greens. That's what some of 
Harris’ proteges did to make ends meet. 

By the time Harris retired, the program had al- 
ready made its mark; then Holder made it indelible. 

“The reason he’s able to recruit good players is 
he’s already set up and established a great program,” 
says Bob Tway, 27, and No. 2 money winner on the 
1986 professional circuit. "It’s the best in the country. 
It’s just like OU at football. Once you start establish- 
ing good teams, then you have more people wanting 
to go there.” 

According to Harris, “Mr. Holder took it over 


Oak Tree: PGA’s Pick for ’ 88 


W ith its generous raw materials handcrafted into a “lush-ess” 
work of an, the course at Oak Tree Golf Club in Edmond 
is a budding beauty. But it's tough. It’s hard. It’s unforgiving. 

However, those who truly appreciate its sport — and those 
fortunate enough to explore its peaks and valleys — may find 
themselves in the company of golf greats Bob Tway, Doug 
Tewell, Willie Wood, David Edwards, Gil Morgan and other 
touring professionals who are under contract and call it home. 
Even admirers from afar reap its thorny lessons. 

“When you miss a shot, it’s not very forgiving,” says Oklaho- 
ma State University golf coach Mike Holder. “Usually, if you 
miss a shot, you’re in trouble and you have to pay a penalty to 
recover. I think Oak Tree’s the toughest course I’ve ever played. 
And I enjoy a challenge.” 

Which are probably reasons why it was chosen as the site for 
the 1988 PGA Championship (one of four major tournaments 
each golf season) August 8-14, 1988. 

According to the president of Oak Tree Golf and Country 
Club, Hugh Edgmon, “It’s gonna test what will be the greatest 
players in the world... on driving, iron play, sand play, putting. I 
don’t think there’s a club in their bag that they won’t use. 

“These guys are so good. 'Diey do amazing things under 
tremendous pressure for a lot of money.” 

The caliber of the course is a prominent reason why Oak Tree 
won its bid to host the PGA. Architect Pete Dye, creator of some 
of the world's outstanding golf courses, designed three courses 
for Oak Tree Golf and Country' Club. r Fhe two 18-hole Country 
Club courses, called the “family courses,” offer members a 
challenge. The 18-hole, 71 -par Golf Club course, where the 
PGA will be played, gives great players a challenge and good 
players nightmares. 

Oak Tree Golf Club, now ranked 16th on Golf Digest’s list of 
the greatest courses in America and declared the nation’s second 
most difficult course by the U.S. Golf Association, opened in 
1976 and began vying about eight years ago for the 1988 PGA 
contract, which it won in 1981. 

Although the course hosted the PGA’s Round of Champions in 
1978 and ’79, the 1980 PGA Cup Matches and the 1984 U.S. 
Amateur Championship, the 1988 event will be its first “major.” 
Capturing the “purse” is a major event, too. .An estimated 


total of $1 million will be awarded, with approximately $180,000 
going to the winner of the 1988 championship, says Edgmon. 

But large figures don’t merely delineate the jackpot. Oak Tree 
will spend about $3.2 million on the event, which will bring an 
estimated $20 million into Edmond and the greater Oklahoma 
City area, Edgmon says. 

From 30,000 to 40,000 spectators are expected daily, including 
at least 450 members of the local, national and international 
press — all part of the event’s 14 hours of prime-time ABC- r lT 
exposure in America, with telecasts going to Britain, Australia 
and Japan. 

Getting ready also requires big numbers: 2,000 volunteers, 20 
months and plentiful, but not difficult, tasks. 

“The tough thing is all the preparation. But there isn’t any- 
thing hard. It just takes a lot of work,” says Edgmon. “When the 
tournament comes... the work’s done. That’s the easy part.” 

Setup includes installing a communications network that in- 
volves everything from putting in lines to the greens to reporting 
scores to putting in phones for the international press, pay 
phones for the public and a supplementary switchboard. 

Also included are roping and staking spectator areas and strate- 
gically locating bleachers, putting up 16 concessions stands and 
erecting 12 or 13 computer-fed scoreboards around the greens, 
which list the 10 golfers in the lead and other information. 

Selected comfort-seekers may find refuge in hospitality tents 
set up by large companies for important clients, complete with air 
conditioning, patios, carpet, dining facilities, kitchens and cater- 
ing. Standby generators insure that no one in the tents, club- 
house, pavilions or scoring headquarters need break into a sweat 
in the event of a main power failure. 

Those who succumb to the weather, the excitement or too 
much reveling may find relief at two first-aid stations staffed w ith 
doctors, nurses, paramedics, ambulances and more. 

Equal work for equal pleasure? Golfers — and golf fans — think 
so. 

But for all the toil, all the money and all the necessarily 
calculated planning, turnout for the event may hinge on some- 
thing beyond the control of carthbound strategists. 

Says Edgmon: “Mostly, it’s gonna depend on the weather.” 

— Mary Ann Luther 
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H Motivation was (Harris') key. By the time he 
got through talking to you...it made us alt think we 
were bettor players than we really were. 99 

—Steve Braiey 


UJ 
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Scott Verplank captured the attention of the golf world in 1985 when he 
became the first amateur in 40 years to win a major tournament. 


when it was beginning to shape up pretty good. And 
he put it on the map. He has high-class people. He's a 
great, great competitor and he's a great money- raiser, 
too." 

Indeed. Because of the “house” that Harris built 
and its constant upgrading by Holder, players — once 
culled mostly from local talent — now hail from as far 
away as Mexico and Brazil. And the program that 
Harris estimated once operated on less than $1,000 a 
year now uses substantially more. Holder won't say 
how r much, but he does concede chat, “We have 
enough money to go anywhere we w^ant to,” It also 
earns about $40,000 interest a year from the $500,000 
earmarked for golf in the OSU Foundation, 

The big bucks are thanks, in large part, to Hold- 
er, who began collecting funds for full scholarships 
about seven years ago. Other testaments to his money- 
making skills include an additional $600,000 he's 
raised toward a new f $4 million golf course and pledges 
for $750,000 more. 

“It's gotten easier over the years,” Holder savs. 
“I think people are confident that money will be used 
judiciously," 

And if Holder uses the program's money judi- 


ciously, just think what he does with its talent. He 
spares them unneeded drills, red tape and required 
reading. No games with their scholarships or with their 
minds. .And no false promises. Qualifications are sim- 
ple: players have to be good. .And they generally come 
that way. 

“He recruits the best players, and there is the 
competition between the players who aren’t as good, 
like me, who wanted to become good," says 28-year- 
old OSU alum Jeff Walser. 

Now head golf pro at PGA West Stadium Golf 
Course in La Quinta, California, Walser didn’t start off 
as a w r hiz kid. In fact, he wasn't even recruited. He 
came to OSU minus a scholarship, buoyed only with 
hopes of making the team. 

“1 knew deep down I w r anted to become a better 
player, and if I was around good players, eventually it 
w r ould have to pay off," says rhe Alrus native. “Even 
though I knew' I wasn’t going to be able to play right 
away." 

Although he didn't get to play in a tournament for 
a year and a half after starting the golf program, he was 
on half-scholarship within a year and on full scholar- 
ship by his junior year. 

At first, “I w r as not fully refined,” recalls the 
classmate of Bob Tway, Willie Wood, Lindy Miller 
and others. “I was more like a Volkswagen and be- 
came something like a Rolls Royce or a Cadillac." 

Whether recruited or fueled mostly on hope, 
players minimally must meet NCAA guidelines. Maxi- 
mally, they must continue to pass Holder’s “litmus” 
test. 

“1 want someone (who) wants to be not just 
average, but as good as he possibly can be," Holder 
says. 

And his clues to players with potential? 

“Low- golf scores, good technique and good atti- 
tude. I guess you could say 'character'* I guess you 
could say Fm a pretty good judge of character." 

To recruit, he watches players at five or six major 
junior tournaments each summer and also takes rec- 
ommendations. “I’ve taken a lot of players sight un- 
seen,” he says. “Just on the recommendation of 
someone I had confidence in." 

Has the w r ord-ot- mouth method ever backfired? 

Yes. “But then, a lot of players I recruited per- 
sonally did,” Holder says. “You have to make mis- 
takes. You're not doing anything if you're not making 
mistakes.” 

Once players arc handpicked, they follow Hold- 
er’s condensed curriculum: “Get out and get with it," 

In other words? 

“Practice. There's no shortcut.” 

And the long version? 

“Just go to class in the morning, then go to lunch. 
Go to the golf course at 12:30. Then quit at 5:30. Go 
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have dinner. And study,” 

Of course, there's the matter of keeping “clean.” 
Holder, who abstains from smoking, drinking and 
illegal drug-taking, requires chat the players do like- 
wise at tournaments. 

Another integral part of the curriculum includes 
keeping up — and staying uplifted. 

Steve Braley, 34, a student of both Harris' and 
Holder's, is now executive vice president and director 
of golf at Palm Beach Polo and Country 7 Club in 
Florida, Memories of Harris-induced “adrenalin” are 
still clear. 

“Labron prided himself on being able to put 
together a group of boys who were not necessarily the 
greatest players in the country 7 ,” Braley says, “But 
after he got through with them, they would be, 

“Motivation was his key. By the time he got 
through talking to you.., it made you feel like a football 
player and you could get up out of your chair and run 
through a brick wall. Made us all think we were better 
players than we really were.” 

Included in Harris' motivational technique were 
handouts printed with such goosebump-producers as 
the poem “The Will to Win,” remembers Braley. And 
Walser, w f ho was a student under Holder, can recite 
such Harris quips as, “If you think you can, you 
might. If you think you're beat, you are,” 

So deep is the impression the coaches forged, 
“To this day, I have a picture of Labron Harris hang- 
ing in my office,” says Braley, u r ho graduated in 1975. 
“Rarely does a week go by that Pm not on the phone, 
talking to Mike Holder.” 

After Harris left, spirit- boos ting didn't miss a beat 
under Holder. 

“Every tournament before we teed off, we'd 
have a little meeting, sav a little prayer,” says Walser, 
“(Holder) gives you a lot of positive thinking, positive 
confidence. That was one of the things carried on from 
Labron Harris — the confidence.” 

Says Tway: “(Holder) w^as a good friend, not just 


Getting 
There 

Tickets for the 1988 PGA Championship , which will he played 
Aug , 8-14, are $150 for the entire week of practice rounds and 
tournament play if you buy thetn in 1987 . /// 1988, theyTl cost 
$165 for the m eek. One-day tickets for the tournament will be 
available in May 1988, and prices vary from $15 a day for 
practice rounds to $35 for Sunday V finale , 

For more information and order forms, call (405} 359-1988 
or write PGA Championship T PJJ. Box PGA, Edmond, OK 73083. 



I Holder and Harris ii were both very good about 
pointing out your strengths and weaknesse$**and 
how they related to golf and how they would at - 
feet you the rest of your life - That's probably the 
most important thing I gained * W— Steve Braley 



Bob Tway still seeks the advice of Holder, his friend and former coach. 
‘Tie's who / go to to get help on my swing or anything else." 


a coach. Still is. He's who I go to today to get help on 
my swing or anything else,” 

According to OSU veterans, friendship isn't all 
that endures. For a moment, shelve the accolades and 
success. The lessons about golf— hard work, control, 
weathering adversity— are nothing, if not more gener- 
ally applied. 

As Braley puts it, Holder and Harris “were both 
very good about pointing out your strengths and 
weaknesses,,, and how they related to golf and how 
they would affect you the rest of your life. That's 
probably the most important thing I gained,'' 

In summing up the sport. Holder also parcels out 
a tact of life: 

“Gotta learn to handle adversity, 'cause you get it 
every 7 round of golf. Any time there's competition 
involved, you're gonna have emotion. You need to 
control your emotions. Level out the peaks and the 
valleys and try to keep on a nice even keel. And that's 
hard to do for four or five hours," 

Not to mention a lifetime. SS 


Mary Ann Luther is the entertainment editor for The Daily 
Oklahoman and a freelance writer 
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By Keith Skrzypczok 
Photographs by J.R, Toland 


S ome time ago, Roger Webb, his wife and their two young 
sons decided to take a vacation, a small vacation close to 
home. They lived in Oklahoma City at the time and thought 
Tahlequah would be the ideal getaway — less than three 
hours drive, but far enough to put some distance between 
themselves, their jobs and “big city” life. 

The vacation turned out to be longer than they ever expected — 
about 10 vears. And thev’re still sending postcards signed, “Wish You 
\tere Here!” 

“Wc just fell in love with Tahlequah,” says Webb, former director 
of the Oklahoma Highway Patrol, now in his I Oth year as president of 
Northeastern State University. “Wc came here to just enjoy the area for 
a couple of days, to relax. We had no intention of moving here. This is 
the best place in Oklahoma to vacation, to live, to start a company. I ! d 
say Tahlequah is a gem just about to be discovered.” 

Actually, Tahlequah has been discovered; the growing numbers of 
tourists each year attest to that. No less an authority than Rand McNal- 
ly, the map company which has helped more motorists find their way 
around this country than anyone else, recognized Tahlequah as the 
seventh most desirable American city for retirement living. If Green 
Country has a capital, this community is it. 

Where else in the state can you engage your intellect listening to a 
lecture by Pulitzer Prize-winning playwright Edward AJbee and the 
next day create your own drama by hiking the wooded trails of the 
Cookson Hills? 

Where else in the state can you treat yourself to an evening of 
Broad wav-style entertainment and the next morning take a canoe ride 
through a stretch of near wilderness along the Illinois River? 

Where else can you return to the days when Indians prospered 
among these hills and valleys, then have dinner at a Chinese restaurant? 

Gary' Chapman, executive vice president of Eirst National Bank of 
Tahlequah, says his hometown has progressed slowly but surely coward 

its place in the sun. 

He mentions the university, the Cherokee Nation, which estab- 
lished its headquarters here when the tribe arrived from the Southeast 
in the 1830s, the Chamber of Commerce and the business community. 
He includes the fact that Tahlequah has been chosen as one of five 
Oklahoma communities deemed “Main Street” towms by the state, 
destined to help coordinate redevelopment of the downtown area. 

Thanks to private citizens like Beth Herrington, longtime elemen- 
tary school music teacher and amateur historian, visitors can get to know 
and view some of the oldest, most historic homes in the northeast part 
of the state. A co-founder of the Cherokee Counts’ Civic Cultural 
Center, she has been at the forefront in preserving Tahlcquah’s archi- 
tectural heritage. “It's a very rich heritage, too,” says the spry Herring- 
ton between classes at Cherokee Elementary. “We have structures 
ranging from a log cabin built in 1833, which is our oldest, to some very 
elegant homes built by some of the state’s most prominent families of 
the late 19th century.” 

In an environment as diverse and alluring as Tahlequah, it may be 
difficult for the first-time visitor to know' where to begin a weekend 


Within a 25-mtle radius of 
Tahlequah (opposite page) 
visitors ran enjoy two hikes 
and a river , several museums, 
theatrical entertainment, 
nigged hiking trails, cultural 
and historical sites, a 
university environment, a 
waterfowl refuge and 
more, 



The Tsa-La-Gi Ancient 
Village (above) gives a 
glimpse of a 1 7th century 
Cherokee community. 
Costumed craftsmasters 
weave baskets, mold pottery , 
grind flint arrowheads, 
make turtle shell rattles and 
demonstrate other skills 
necessary for day-to-day life. 
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tourist trek, A little history of the land and its people might help. 

After the great upheavals of land mass and subsequent glaciation 
which were responsible* in part, lor the formation of the Ozark Moun- 
tains to the east of Tahlequah. these foothills, resting on the western 
edge of the great woodlands, raised abundant vegetation and game. 
Thanks to a moderate climate and moisture from rain and natural 
springs, as well as several rivers, the land became a frequent retreat lor 
Plains Indians and semi-nomadic tribes who hunted and fished here. 

Thousands of years later, European explorers traveled the rivers, 
charting a westward course through the wilderness. Trading posts, the 
earliest commerce centers, were established, and many of these out- 
posts, as well as army posts that came later, cropped up around the area 
now known as Tahlequah* 

Attracted to the beauty of the land, as well as the resources for trade 
and barter, white settlers lived with the Indians in colonies in the early 
1820s. Cherokees, uprooted from their ancestral home in the Southeast 
and sent West on forced marches, carefully scouted the area before 
deciding Tahlequah was suitable for a new homeland. 

Duane King, executive director of the Cherokee National Historical 
Society, says the tribe is now the second largest group of Native 
Americans, with nearly 70,000 members. King presides over one of 
Tahlequah 1 s most popular attractions. More than 80,000 people each 
year tour the 50-acre complex two miles south of town known as the 
Cherokee Heritage Center, which offers the Cherokee National Muse- 
um, Trail of Tears outdoor drama, Tsa-La-Gi Ancient Village and Adams 
(i)rner. a reconstructed 1875 Cherokee community. 

The Cherokee National Museum presents the story of the Chero- 
kee from the arrival of man on the North American continent to the 
present day. Meant to entertain as well as educate, the story is en- 
hanced by exhibits, ancient artifacts and contemporary Indian art. 

For an accurate portrayal of Cherokee lifestyles before the intrusion 
of the white man, visit the Tsa-La-Gi Ancient Village, an authentic 
recreation of a 17th century Cherokee settlement that is recognized as 
one of the Southwest's leading tourist attractions. 

The most dramatic presentation at the center is the annual Trail of 
'Tears outdoor drama, which retells the story of Cherokees who were 
driven from their homes during the winter of 1838-39. More than 
16,000 Indians pushed westward; more than 4,000 died along the way. 
Performed in the outdoor setting of the Tsa-La-Gi amphitheater, the 
play portrays one of the saddest stories in the history ot relations 
between Native Americans and the U.S, government. 

Another historical perspective is provided in a pamphlet that out- 
lines a “Self-Guided Tour of Tahlequah.” Complete with a map of the 
town and well-marked attractions, the pamphlet leads the tourist on a 
journey beginning in 1833 and ending at the turn of the century. The 
most renowned sites include the Old Cherokee National Capitol Build- 
ing. 1870; Cherokee Supreme Court Building, 1845: Cherokee Nation- 
al Prison. 1874: several historic buildings on the campus of Northeastern 
and at least six large homes built before the turn of the century. 

For those who appreciate the great outdoors, the countryside sur- 
rounding Tahlequah is a wonderland of recreational opportunities from 
hunting and fishing to camping and nature walks. 

The Illinois River is the focal point of a great many vacationers who 
seek its cold, sparkling clear waters for canoeing or “float trips." The 
Illinois is generally slow flowing, except when spring s heavy rains can 


The best times to came 
down the Illinois River 
(opposite page) are 
April to September, although it 
ran be floated year-round \ 
Most adventurers float five to 
ll miles, but some ha rely 
souls attempt the full 70 miles 
of Oklahoma s part of 
the river. 



The Murrell Mansion , 
(above) built in 1845 fry 
George Murrell , one of the 
first settlers and the husband of 
Cherokee Chief John Ross' 
niece, was the scene oj early - 
day social and political 
events in the Cherokee Nation. 
1. rntted south of 
Tahlequah , ;/ is a state 
museum and park , 
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Showboat on the Illinois 


I t's an hour and a half before show time at the University 
Playhouse in Tahlequah, but the opening act is under way in 
the lobby ticket office. Two young women in costumes and thick 
makeup perform an impromptu variety show as they sell tickets. 

“Gh, you'll love the show. Yes you will. What’s that? You say 
you’ve seen it once, twice, three times? You're insatiable, right? 
Enjoy the show!" Holly, the girl in violent red hair loves every' 
hectic minute of it, teasing, cajoling, entertaining. And why are so 
many people in the lobby 90 minutes early, anyway? 

‘Trying to find tickets, mostly," Holly says. “It's been this way 
all summer. Hottest ticket in town. Why? 

Well, darling, 'cause I'm a featured 
performer!" 

Two young girls approach the ticket 
window. “We'd like five tickets, please," 

“I’m so sorry," Holly says. “We're all 
sold out. But come back about 7:30 in 
case someone with reserved seats doesn’t 
show up." 

The girls, who seconds before had lost 
their smiles, found them, “Then there’s 
still a chance to get tickets?” 

“Yes." 

“Then we'll be first in line." 

And they were, an hour later. 

4 Tie show is the River City Players, a 
musical variety revue now in its fifth year. 

Performed by students and staff in the 
music and drama department at North- 
eastern State University, the show is not 
only a hit among students and townspeo- 
ple. it draws rave reviews from tourists 
and travelers. 

Mow in her third year as director and producer of the program, 
Cheryl Kinion, a NSU vocal music professor, says the show is an 
extension of the talent and creativity of the university’s students. 
“Now we are finally making use of all that potential," she says. 

The idea for the River City Players came from NSU president 
Roger Webb, a progressively- minded administrator who has guid- 
ed the school for a decade. 

“President Webb felt we needed something different in the way 
of entertainment in the evening hours during the summer," says 
Kin ion. “We have all these tourists come in, spend their daytime 
hours at the river or lake or touring about, and then at night they 
come back to town and there’s not that much to do. During the 
summer, at least, this show is the answer," 

And it is summertime that turns the comer of Downing and 
Muskogee into Tahlequah’s “Times Square," complete with traf- 
fic jams, honking horns and the hustle-bustle of pedestrians scurry- 
ing toward rhe playhouse. Formerly a gas star ion/garage purchased 
by the university, the hall has been completely remodeled and 
now is the hub of the town's “theatre district." 

.As 8 p.ni. draws near, the crowd thickens, seats fill quickly and 


stagehands make last-minute preparations. More chairs are added 
along the aisles. tr ['hat’s what you call overselling the house," says 
one performer, who doubles as an usher. In fact, the performers do 
all the work in the theatre except make popcorn. 

Many in the crowd discuss current events — a hard day at the 
office in Tulsa, fun times at the lake, a scenic float trip along the 
Illinois. Many are from other cities— Muskogee, Oklahoma City, 
Grove, Me Ales ter. Several are Tahlequah residenrs attending the 
show for a second, sometimes a third time. 

“Actually, you have to come at least mice," says Kin ion. “We 
have two completely different shows." 
One show is based on songs and themes 
from the 1950s; the other features mostly 
'60s songs and skits, with a touch of the 
70s and ’80s, “We're also very patriotic. 
You'll see a lot of flagwaving in any show' 
we do.” 

As the lights go down and rhe crowd’s J 

roar is reduced to a gentle whisper, a 

sensual bossa nova rhythm wells up and 
captures the hall, creating the intimate 
mood of a big city jazz club. The music, 
performed by NSU music department 
staffers and local artists, is a singular treat 
throughout the show. 

Just as the band is alxrut to carry its 
audience away after a couple of sambas, 
the stage lights flood a garden/gazebo set 
filling with a dozen or so spirited souls in 
’50s garb, boogying down to Bill I lalley's 
“Rock Around The Clock.” 

Vocalist Kristy Shoe make follows with a 
Patsy Cline number and from then on, it's 
one of the most invigorating evenings of song and dance this side 
of Silver Dollar City. 

As a period piece, the performance was a time capsule, reaching 
back to recapture the energy' of “Jailhouse Rock" and “Bye Bye 
Love" then downshifting to rediscover the lilting refrains of 
'Tammy” and “Dream." 

Tahlequah is a river city, and though the nearest steamboat is 
hundreds of miles to the east, this community has created its own 
version of a “show boat" on the banks of the Illinois. By the time 
the closing number rolls up (a jazzy version of “My Country *Tis of 
Thee"), the troupe is greeted with a standing ovation and sing- 
along. Later, several performers admit they are moved by the 
emotion of the crow d. 

“You fed you arc doing something positive for the audience," 
says Jeff Klkins. "There’s nothing like performing. That's why 
we're out there. It's the feedback from the audience, the excite- 
ment. Like last night. We sang ‘God Bless America,' and the 
crowd joined in. It w-as so emotional I just about cried." 

But as a professional performer in a professional troupe, he 
didn’t. — kei th S k rzy pez ak 



Kristy Skoemaki performs a ' 60 s number . 
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create hazardous conditions. A dozen camps and small resorts along the 
river offer canoe floats in distances ranging from five to 50 miles. 

Swimming and fishing are another option, and longtime visitors 
have their favorite “swimmin’ holes.” Fishermen know the waters 
provide excellent opportunities to land small and largemouth bass, 
white bass, catfish and walleye. 

'Hie serenity of a languid summer afternoon, cooled by a breeze 
rustling the leaves of a large sycamore high on a bluff overlooking an 
ice-cold lagoon — this scene and many more like it are there to discover 
along the Illinois. 

But if you're looking for larger waters, wo of the state’s most 
popular lakes arc about a half hour’s drive from the heart of Tahlequah. 

Lake Tenkiller, a favorite for bass tournaments and scuba diving, is 
30 minutes south along Highway 82. Known as one of the state’s 
clearest, deepest lakes, 'Tenkiller is also one of the most scenic for the 
same reasons the Illinois claims its own beauty. It's hardly surprising, 
considering that same Illinois feeds the Tenkiller Reservoir. 

Two hiking trails and two nature trails wind along the lake shore. 
Launch ramps, camping facilities, beaches and other amenities line 
Tenkiller’s 130 miles of shoreline. 

Lake Fort Gibson, due west of Tahlequah, provides many of the 
same recreation opportunities as Tenkiller, in addition to the historic 
Fort Gibson Stockade and Western Hills Guest Ranch. Situated 20 
miles southwest of Tahlequah, the fort was once the westernmost in a 
chain of frontier military posts established in the early 1800s. 

For hunting, the Oklahoma Department of Wildlife Conservation 
manages more than 17,000 acres of land surrounding Lake Fort Gibson, 
4,500 acres of which are preserved as a water fowl refuge. 

Tahlequah — The Land of the Cherokee. Few towns can boast 
such a rich heritage of Native American culture. 'The Indian influence is 
visible, tangible. The name “Tahlequah” itself is Cherokee and comes 
from an oft-told story about the town's discovery. 

The tribe sent three scouts to find a suitable site for the new 
Cherokee capital before the exodus that became the “'Trail of Tears.” 
The three split up, planning to meet in several days at a spring near the 
western edge of land that later became the NSU campus. 

Only two survived the trail, however, but when both met, they 
were impressed by the landscape and environs. The surviving duo gave 
up hope of the third scout’s arrival and decided “two is enough," 
pronounced “Tah-le-quah” in Cherokee, and founded the Cherokee 
Nation's capital in 1839. 

Many of the main street signs are bilingual as are several storefront 
signs, brochures and printed materials. 'There is a strong sense of pride 
in the city’s past, present and future. 

“When you drive through town, any time from morning through the 
evening, you get the feeling of people going places, doing things,” says 
Ed Brocksmith, a 'Tulsa native who took a job as director of public 
information for Northeastern eight years ago. “'There is an enthusiasm, 
not only among the tourists for what they see and enjoy, but among the 
residents for the lifestyle that keeps them here.” 

So, consider this something of a warning: vacation at your own risk. 
A little weekend vacation might just turn into a long-term love affair. SB 


Keith Shrzypczak is a Tulsa-based freelance writer. J.R. la land, a freelance 
photographer , contributes frequently to Oklahoma TODAY. 


Getting 
There 

The Tahlequah area offers vacationers 
plenty to do , fast - or slow-paced, indoors or 
out . The best place to begin is the 
Chamber of Commerce , where you can equip 
yourself with maps , pamphlets and 
answers to questions. To request enough 
brochures to fill an overnight bag , write 
or call the Chamber at 1 01 S. Muskogee 
Road , Tahlequah , OK 74464. (918) 
456-3742. Office hours are 8 a.m. to 5 
p.rn. Monday to Friday. 

The Cherokee Heritage Center and its 
Cherokee National . Museum. Trail of ' 1 cars 
outdoor drama and Tsa-La-Gi l illage is 
located two miles south of Tahlequah on 
Highway 62. Turn left on Willis Road 
for one mile. For more information, call the 
Center at (918) 456-6007. 

Performances of the Trail of 'Tears 
are offered at 8:30 p.m. nightly except 
Sunday until Aug. 22. Tickets are $8 for 
adults and $4 for children. Reservations arr 
not required. 

The Cherokee National Museum is 
open 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday to 
Saturday and 1 to 5 p.m. Sunday. 
Admission is $ 2.50 for adults, $1.25 for 
children 6 to 12 and children under 6 are 
admitted free. 

Tsa-La-Gi Village is open daily 
through Aug. 22. Hours are 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Monday to Saturday and 1 to 5 
p.m. Sunday. Admission is $3.50 for 
adults, $1.75 for children 6 to 12 and 
free for children under 6. 

The Rk er City Players perform at 8 
p. m. Wednesday though Saturday until Aug. 
8. Tickets are $5 for adults and $2 for 
children. For reservations, call (918 / 456- 
5511, ext. 2789. The University 
Playhouse is located on . Main Street in 
downtown 'Tahlequah. 
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Mattie Beal 

By Jane Beckman 



S he was young, beautiful, sin- 
gle — and lucky. 

In the Oklahoma Land Lottery of 
1901, Martha Helen “Mattie 11 Beal’s 
name was the second drawn to pick 
a claim for an 160-acre farm near 
Lawton* More than ZOO newspaper 
reporters covered the romantic story 
of the 22-vear-old Wichita, Kansas, 
telephone operator who had became 
rich overnight. Even in 1901, the 
land was worth $20,000 to $40,000, 
and Mattie found herself an instant 
national celebrity. More than 500 
marriage proposals arrived by mail, 
but Mattie, as sensible as she was 
lucky, didn't answer any of them* 
Earlier in 1901, congressional 
members decided to open the two 
million surplus acres of Kiowa, Co- 
manche, Wichita, Caddo and 
Apache lands for settlement by lot- 
tery because they felt the previous 
Oklahoma land runs had been both 
dangerous and unfair. More than 
165,000 hopeful settlers registered 
at Fort Sill and El Reno for the 
15,000 claims. One who made the 
train trip to El Reno was Miss Mat- 
tie Beal, who hoped to win a farm 
for herself and her widowed mother* 
Mattie heard the news of her 
good fortune from a newspaper pho- 
tographer as she left the telephone 
exchange on July 29, the day of the 
drawing. Accompanied by her broth- 
er, Frank, Mattie traveled to Law- 
ton and filed on her land on August 
6* Lawton was a tent city then, and 
soon afterward she set about to build 
a house on her claim. While buying 
lumber, Mattie met her future hus- 
band, C.W. Payne, owner of a Law^- 
ton lumber yard, who wrote in his 
diary that he and Mattie must have 
fallen in love w ? hi!e he figured her 
bill. 

Payne knew he had competition; 
not all the prospective suitors were 


courting Mattie by mail* So Payne 
bought “the finest and fastest horse 
and nicest buggy I could find" and 
built a stable for it near Mattie’s 
house* He put the horse and buggy 
on her claim and told Mattie and her 
brother they could use the transpor- 
tation any time they wanted. Later, 
when Payne proposed, Mattie 
accepted. 

On July 16, 1902, Mattie Beal and 
C.W. Payne were married in the 
parlor of her mother's home in 
Wichita. It w r as one day short of one 
year from the day Mattie had trav- 
eled to El Reno to register for the 
lottery. 

But during the months before the 
%vedding, Mattie had been busy 
with more chan her trousseau. Land 


prices were high around Lawton, 
and many prospective settlers were 
still camped in tents because they 
couldn't afford to buy lots in the 
new town. Mattie decided to com- 
mute her land for towns! tes* If Mat- 
tie had waited until October 6, 1902, 
she would have paid only $200 to 
commute all her land, but instead 
she decided to pay the $10 per acre, 
or $1,481.40, to commute her land 
in June* Mattie said, “...if I wait, 
many people will have to leave — I 
want them to stay and help build our 
town." 

Mattie sold the land at auction, 
and it was Lawton that profited, not 
the Paynes. It was 1907 before they 
accumulated the money to build the 
house Mattie wanted. She chose the 
neoclassic Greek Revival style. The 
two-story home, completed in 1908, 
had a semicircular entrance portico, 
Corinthian columns, bas-reliefs and 
dentiled cornices and tiled roof. 
There w-as a curved entrance door, 
faceted glass and stained glass win- 
dows depicting the nearby Wichita 
Mountains* The interior had crystal 
chandeliers, wooden stairs with an 
ornate banister, richly grained wood- 
work and a long room upstairs, com- 
plete w ith a dais where dances were 
held. 

Mattie entertained graciously and 
elegantly. Classical music frequently 
filled the spacious, high-ce dinged 
rooms, sometimes provided by her 
three daughters, who all studied 
classical music. With her home and 
her lifestyle, Mattie Beal brought an 
elegance to the windy, dusty south- 
west Oklahoma plains. 

On July 24, 1931, almost 30 years 
to the day after the lottery, Mattie 
Beal Payne died unexpectedly fol- 
lowing surgery fora ruptured appen- 
dix. Her funeral was held in the 
home she loved, and mourners lined 
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Mattie Heal married CAY. Pay tie (upper left) in July 1902. Six years later p they moved into their home (upper right) with mi upstairs 
ballroom and a winding staircase. Btfore . Mattie could plan her home, however die had to "prove up her claim ( below right ) by living there. 
Durtng Matties early days in Lamton, roundups (below left) were held on prairies that became the site of Oklahoma's third largest dry. 


up far blocks in the scorching sun to 
pay their respects. 

Though he lived until 1947, CAV. 
Payne sold their home in 1939. Mat- 
tie Beal's house was owned by sev- 
eral other families before the 
Lawton Heritage Association bought 
it in the early 1970s and began re- 
storing it. 

Mattie had drawn No. 1 in the El 
Reno lottery. But what about the 
man who had drawn the right for 
first pick of the land? In 1901, with 
Fort Sill already established, the 
townsite laid out for Lawton was 
bounded on three sides by federal or 
school land. For a homesteader who 
wanted a claim adjoining the town- 


site, the southern one-mile bound- 
ary allowed for only two 160-acre 
claims. J.F. Woods, who drew No. 
L chose his 160 acres in a long strip 
along the entire boundary, forcing 
Mattie to choose a strip farther back. 
This action earned him the nick- 
name “Hog" Woods from disap- 
proving Lawtonians, and the 
homesteader is still remembered by 
that name. 

Mattie's name, however, is associ- 
ated with the Beal Heights Presby- 
terian Church. She gave the land on 
which it was built, and she also gave 
seven acres for a public park, as well 
as a three-acre tract for a school. 

The Mattie Beal House was the 


first site in Lawton to be placed on 
the National Register of Historic 
Places. Its historical significance and 
unusual architecture merited its list- 
ing, The Lawton 1 leritage Associa- 
tion opens the restored house at the 
corner of 5th and Summit to the 
public from 1 to 4 p.m. on the sec- 
ond Sunday afternoon each month. 
A small admission fee is charged. 

'Hie Mattie Beal House is a beau- 
tiful monument to a beautiful wom- 
an who was deeply committed to the 
people and the city of Lawton. IE 


Jane Beckman , a novelist and 
freelance writer ; lives in Walters . 
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Sailing. Softball, Hiking in the 
mountains under a pine tree canopy. Sun- 
ning. Fishing. Riding your pony as fast as you can, 
feeling the wind sting your face. Just as warm weather encour- 
ages the earth to produce its most beautiful work, it also brings Oklahomans 
outdoors. Whether you like to sit quietly on the front porch to watch a thunderstorm or 
jump into the lake feet first, summer rekindles communication between Oklahoma's environ- 
ment and its people... as they pack a picnic and race to the park. Play jacks on a warm sidewalk. Pause to 
smell a fragrant wildflower. Watch hot air balloons soar over the landscape into July’s soft white clouds. 



David J. Drummond RIGHT: 

Soiling on Lake Lawtonka, Fred W. Marvel 

Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge Great Oklahoma Balloon Festival 

Norman 
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RIGHT: 

Jim Ago 
Summer picnic, 

Oklahoma Museum of Art 
Nichols Hills 


LEFT: 

Jim Ago 

Lake Murray fisherman 


BELOW: 

Jerry Poppenhouse 
Riding wild and free, 
Bartlesville 
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ABOVE: 

Eileen Docekol 
July 4th Celebration 

Tulsa 
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Fred Olds worked 15 hours a day for more than three months to complete his 20 feet high, 40 feet 
long, acrylic mural in Guthries Sand Plum restaurant , He painted favorite dogs and hones* friends 
and even former Governor George Sigh into his eaHy-day l 'if tori an community . 


CEN- 

TEN- 

NIAL 


SOCIAL CALL 


It's been nearly a century 
since the 1889 Land Run , 
and the folks in central 
Oklahoma are dressing up 
for a party, 

O klahoma life before statehood was 
a blend of Victorian charm and 
western wildness. The light-hearted 
freedom of a territory rushing tow ard 
statehood, a place where the old was 
cherished and the new embraced with 
equal eagerness is captured in a mural 
in Guthrie's Sand Plum restaurant. 
Guthrie artist Fred Olds painted the 
mural in 1982, combining figures of 
the past and present in his pictorial 
portrayal of life in the early days. 

The mural is only part of Guthrie's 
tribute to Oklahoma. In 1972, Guthrie 
residents began to restore pre-state- 
hood Victorian homes and buildings, 
and they hope to be finished in time 
for the Centennial celebration of the 
1889 Land Run. 

At 12 noon on April 22, 1889, the 
wave of a flag, the boom of a cannon 
and a blast from a bugle opened about 
two million acres to 50,000 home- 
seekers, The run brought settlers into 
land that became Oklahoma's first 
counties — Logan, Oklahoma, Cleve- 
land, Canadian, Kingfisher and Payne, 
ITic opening tradition of a cannon 
blast sounds again as the six counties 
launch into three years of serious cele- 
bration. Here arc a few highlights; 


♦ L.S, Olympic Festival, July-Au- 
gust 1989, Oklahoma City. 

♦ The State Fair of Oklahoma, 
steady expansion until it becomes a 
world-class event in September 1989. 

♦ Centennial Ball, April 22, 1989, 
Norman, 

♦ Annual w agon c ra i n in Apri 1 , Nor- 
man and Guthrie. 

♦ Three-mile run rcstaging the 
original event, April 1989, Guthrie. 


♦ Annual rodeo and celebration in 
June, Kingfisher. 

♦ Annual Heritage Days rodeo and 
arts and crafts show in July, FI Reno. 

♦ Annual Old Settler's Day in Sep- 
tember, Perkins, 

Those are just a few of the events 
planned for the Centennial years. The 
wagon's rolling; hold onto vour hat and 
join the parade! 

— Deborah Roberts 
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PRIME TIMES 


i July 2-5 Celebrate America’s indepen- 
dence with the cast and crew of the play 1776 at ECU in Ada. The 
colonial musical is part of a national year-long celebration for the 200th 
birthday of the Constitution. July 10-11 Set your spirits soaring at the 
Great Oklahoma Balloon Festival in Norman. Hot air balloons will dot the 
sky while earth bound spectators attend an arts and crafts fair, a chili cook- 
off and a karate exhibition. Aug. 1 Test your watermelon seed spitting 
skills at Ketchum’s summer festival, (And if seed spitting isn’t your sport, 
there’s always the bathtub race.) Aug. 7-9 Duncan becomes a treasure 
hunters paradise during the World’s Largest Garage Sale. There’ll be a 
giant flea market, an antique show and hundreds of homes offering garage 
sale bargains. Aug. 19-23 For the first time ever, OKC will host the 
Int’l Arabian Horse Fair. Nearly 500 of these magnificent animals will be 
entered in the show at the fairgrounds. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

1-Aug 30 “Summer Nights/ 1 Kirkpatrick Center. OKC. 
(405) 427-5461 

I -Aug. 31 “We Oklahomans,” OK Historical Society. OKC, 
(405) 521-2491 

t-Aug. 31 Western Art Exhibit, Cowboy Hall of Fame, OKC, 
(405) 478-2250 


Y 


MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 


JULY 

1-6 Paintings by Benina Stein ke; Sculpture by Fritz 
White, G i Urease, Tulsa, (918) 582-3122 
1-15 Artist Linda Hob ben noli, Kirkpatrick Center. 


I -Aug. 31 Contemporary Arts Exhibit, Southern Plains 
Indian Museum. Anadarko. (405) 247-6221 
l -Aug. 31 “We the People,” Gi (crease, Tulsa, (918) 582-3122 
6-31 “Unseen Seas," Kirkpatrick Center. OKC. (405) 


OKC, (405) 427-5461 

1-26 Works of Otto Dueckcr, Phi) brook, Tulsa, (918) 
749-7941 

1-31 “Down on 2nd Street,” Cleveland County 
Historical Society, Norman* (405) 321-0156 

1-31 “Shawnee Home Life: The Paintings of Earnest 
Spyhuck,” OK Historical Society, OKC, (405)521- 
2491 

1-31 "Search for Extraterrestrials,” Kirkpatrick (Untcr, 
OKC. (405) 427-5461 

I -Aug, 30 Rivendelt Collection, OU Museum of Art, 
Norman, (405) 325-3272 


427-5461 

7-27 “Short Grass Artist," Museum of the Great Plains, 
Lawton, (405) 355-5675 

1 2- Aug. 23 “Visions of China,” photography exhibit by Jerry 
Poppenhouse, OK Museum of Art, OKC (405 J 
840 2759 

12 U.S, Constitution Exhibit, Community Center, 
Edmund, (405) 341-7929 

15-Aug. 26 Paintings by John Randolf. Kirkpatrick Center, 
OKC, (405) 427-5461 

3 1-Aug. 31 "Wildlife Prints by Ed Bicrly,” Travertine Nature 
Center, Sulphur, (4(15) 622-3165 


JULY- AUGUST '87 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


AUGUST 

L18 Comanche Art, Museum of [he Great Plains, 
Lawton, (405) 355-5675 

1-31 ‘"Native American Games,” Seminole Nation 
Museum, We wok a, (405) 257-5580 

8-31 “Update: Solar System,” Kirkpatrick (inter. 
OKC, (405) 427-5461 

10-24 “Painted Tepees, 1 * Southern Plains Indian 
Museum. Anadarko, (405) 247-6221 
12-31 “Faces of Destiny,” Travertine Nature Center, 
Sulphur, (405 ) 622-3165 

17-31 Artisans League Exhibit, Plains Indians Sc 
Pioneers Museum, Woodward, (405) 256-6136 
26-31 Sharon Montgomery — Primmaker, Kirkpatrick 
Center, OKC, (405) 427-5461 



DRAMA 



JULY 

1- 4 

LAug, 15 
I -Aug, 22 

2- 5 
7-18 

7-12, July 14-19 

9- 11 

10- 16 
10- Aug. 2 

16.21.25 

17.22.25 
21- Aug. 1 

23-28 

AUGUST 

4-15 


“George Ml” Lyric Theatre, OKC, (405) 528-3636 
“Eddie Si rhe Ecdectics,” Brook Theatre, Tulsa, 
(918) 747-9494 

“Trail of 'fears,” Cherokee Heritage Center, 

Tahlcquah, (9LH> 456-3742 

“1776,” ECU, Ada, (405) 332-7863 

“My One & Only,” Lyric Theatre, OKC, (405) 

528-3636 

“Fiddler on the Roof,” Town Sc Gown Theatre, 
Stillwater, (405) 743-3697 
“Robin Hood,” SEOSU, Durant, (405) 9244)121, 
ext, 217 

“Fiddler on the Roof,” Rogers County 
Community Playhouse, Claremore, (918) 342-1 1 13 
“Anything Goes,” Williams Theatre, Tulsa, (918) 
744-1168 

“Richard 11,” SEOSU, Durant, (405) 924-0121, 
ext, 217 

“Two Gentlemen of Verona,” SEOSU, Durant, 
(405) 924-0121, ext. 217 

“Jesus Christ, Superstar,” Lyric Theatre, OKC, 
(405) 528-3636 

“Oklahoma!” Goddard Center, Ardmore, (405) 
223-1327 


“Ain't Misbehavin',” Lyric Theatre, OKC, (405) 
528-3636 


FAIRS & FESTIVALS 


JULY 

1-4 Blucgrass Festival, Powdcrhorn Park, Langley 
(918) 782-9523 

3-4 Huckleberry’ Festival, Jay, (918) 253-8698 
4 4th of July Celebration & Horseshoe Festival. 

Tilgman Park, Chandler, (405) 2584)673 
4 Family Fun Festival, Eldon Lyon Park, Bethany, 
(405) 789-1256 

4 Independence Day Celebration, I2ch Street 
Community Park, Moore, (405) 794-3400 



4 Honor America Day, Randlctt Park, Anadarko, 
(405) 247-6651 

10-1 1 Midsummer Nights Fair, Firehouse Art Center & 
Lions Park, Norman, (405) 329-4523 

16-18 Cookson Jubilee, Mullens Drive, Cooksoit. (918) 
457-9914 

16-18 Peach Festival, Stratford, (405) 759-3248 

25 Arts, Crafts Sc Food Fare, Whittington Park, 
Ardmore, (405) 223-4955 

3 1 -Aug, 31 Summerfest, Woodring Airport, Enid, (405) 237- 
2494 

AUGUST 

1 Ketch urn Days, downtown Ketchum, (918) 782- 
2737 

I Langley Day Festival, downtown Langley, (918) 
782-3066 

5*9 Grands Blue grass Festival, Salt Creek Park, Hugo, 
(405) 326-5598 

26-28 Alfalfa County Fair, Fairgrounds, Cherokee, (4U5) 
596-3053 

26-29 Marshall County' Fair, City Park, Mad ill. (405) 
795*243 1 



INDIAN EVENTS 


JULY 

2-4 Quapaw Pow Wow, Beaver Springs Park, Qua paw, 
(918) 786-2289 

2- 5 Pawnee Indian Pow Wow, Football Field. (918) 

762-3534 

3- 5 Cheyenne Celebration Pow Wow. Clinton. (405) 

323-7149 

9-11 Comanche Pow Wow, Sultan Park, Walters, (405) 
875-3335 

10-12 Pow Wow & Rodeo, Sac & Fox Reservation, 
Stroud, (918) 968-3526 

16-18 Mann ford Pow Wow Sc. Celebration, Green Valiev 
Park, Mannford, (918) 762-2306 

16- 19 Pow Wow, Mohawk Park, Tulsa, (918) 834-5329 
24-26 “O-ha-ma,” Indian City USA, Anadarko, (405) 

247-5661 

31 -Aug. 1-2 OKC Indian Hills Pow Wow, 8300 N Sooner. 
OKC, (405) 787-3959 

AUGUST 

17- 22 American Indian Exposition, Fairgrounds, 

Anadarko, (405) 247-6651 

28-30 Intertribal Indian Club Pow Wow, Tulsa State 
Fairgrounds, (918) 836-1523 



MUSIC/DANCE 


JULY 

1-Aug. 8 

5,12,19,26, Aug. 
2,9,16,23,30 
7, 14,21,28. 
Aug. 4 
19, 24 


River City Players Music Show, NSU Playhouse, 
Tahlcquah, (918) 456-5511, exu 2888 
Twilight Concerts, Myriad Gardens, OKC, (405) 
236-1426 

Starlight Concerts, River West Festival Park, 
Tulsa, (918) 582-0051 

“Broadway '87, 11 SEOSU, Durant, (405)924-0121, 
ext. 217 
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E 



22 Crosby. Stills & Nash, Myriad, OKC, (405) 232 - 
8871 

25 Al Jarreau, Myriad, OKC, (405) 252-8871 

26 Bryan Adams, Myriad. OKC, (405) 252-8871 



RODEOS & 
HORSE EVENTS 


JULY 

1-3 Polo Matches, Broad Acres, Norman, (405) 360- 
7035 

1-5 Quarter Horse Show, Expo Square, Tulsa, (018) 
744-1113 

1-12 Greater Oklahoma Hunter-Jumper Horse Show, 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 278-8900 

3- 4 Fireman's Rodeo, Rodeo Grounds, Kctchum, 

(918) 782-3138 

4 Independence Day Polo Match, Broad Acres, 
Norman, (405) 360-7035 

4- 5 OK Paint Horse Club Show, Ardmore, (405) 478- 

1599 

16-18 World Championship Palomino Show, Tulsa State 
Fairgrounds, (918) 437-3440 

16- 19 Internat'l Amateur Cavalcade, Fairgrounds, 

Pawhuska. (918) 287-3164 

23-25 Jaycecs Green County Rodeo, Fairgrounds, 
Miami, (918) 542-4443 

30- Aug. 1 Clinton Rodeo, Nance Rotary Park, Clinton, (405) 

323-6346 

31- Aug. 1 Round-up Club Rodeo, Kctchum, (918) 782-9191 

AUGUST 

3-8 Junior Quarter Horse World Finals, Expo Square, 
Tulsa, (918) 744-1113 

5- 8 PRCA Rodeo, Ada, (405) 265-4423 

6- 8 Sequoyah County' IPRA Rodeo, Rodeo Grounds, 

Sallisaw, (918) 775-2558 

13- 15 Round-up Club Rodeo, City Park. Madill, (405) 

795-2431 

14- 16 All Indian Rodeo, Anadarko, (405) 247-6053 

17- 27 Buckskin Horse Nat’ls. Expo Square, Tulsa. (918) 

744-1113 

19-22 Will Rogers Memorial Rodeo, Rodeo Arena, 
Yinita, (918) 786-2289 

23 Opic's Day Polo Tournament, Broad Acres. 
Norman, (405) 360-7035 

27-Sept. 2 Int’l Pony of the Americas Show, Fairgrounds, 
OKC, (405) 278-8900 

29-30 Charla Hartness Futurity’ Barrel Race, Pawhuska, 
(918) 287-1581 

29-30 OK Pinto Horse Show, Expo Square, Tulsa, (918) 
744-1113 

30 Charity Polo Games. Broad Acres, Norman, (405) 
360-7035 



SPECIAL EVENTS 


3-4 'Hireshing Bee, Major County' Historical Grounds, 
(405) 227-4511 

3-5 Independence Day Salute to the* Armed Forces. 
OKC Zoo, (405) 424-3344 

4 July 4th Celebration. Pennington Park. 

Tishomingo, (405) 371-2175 
4 Lions Club Fireworks Display. Lewis Stadium. 

Stillwater, (405) 743-3697 
4 July 4th Celebration. Cherokee. (405) 596-3513 
4 Pioneer Day, Chattanooga, (405) 597-2563 
4 Fireworks, Football Field, Pryor, (918) 825-0157 
4 July 4th Celebration, Honor Heights Park, 
Muskogee, (918) 682-2401 
4 July 4th Celebration, Altus, (405) 482-0210 
4 Fireworks, Football Stadium, Sallisaw, (918) 775- 
2558 

4 Old-Fashioned Fourth of July Celebration, Myriad 
Gardens, OKC, (405) 236-1426 
4 Fireworks Display, River West Festival Park. 
Tulsa, (918) 582-0051 

4 July 4th Celebration, Football Stadium, (Canton, 
(405) 886-2533 

4 Festival & Fireworks, Reaves Park. Norman. (405) 
321-7260 

4 July 4th Celebration, Fairgrounds, Blackwell, 
(405) 363-4195 

4-11 Heritage Days, FI Reno, (405) 262-1188 

9 Softball Classic, Nat’ I Softball Hall of Fame, OKC, 
(405) 424-5266 

10-11 Great OK Balloon Festival, Norman. (405) 32 1 - 
7260 

10-12 Woodcarvcrs Show, Kensington Galleria, Luisa, 
(918) 251-8734 

1 1 Triathlon, Canton Lake, Canton. (405) 886-2533 

16-22 1987 Hammer Open Bowling Tourn., Boulevard 
Bowl, Edmond, (405) 348-3210 
18 Bluegrass Festival & lee Cream Social, Cleveland 
County Historical Society, Norman, (405) 321- 
0156 

24-26 Gun Show, Myriad, OKC, (405) 232-8871 

25 Sandcastlc Contest. 41st & Riverside, Tulsa, (918) 
582-0051 

25 Triathlon, Grand Lake, Kctchum, (918) 782-9037 
25 Centennial Celebration. Ardmore. (405) 226-0799 
28-Aug. 1 Outdoor Diving Championships, Frontier 
Swimming Pool, Bartlesville. (918) 336-0095 


AUGUST 

1 South Grand Lake 8 Kilometer Run, Ketchum to 
Langley, (918) 782-3208 

1-3 Horseshoe Tournament, Honobia. (918) 244-7440 

5-8 Western Heritage Week, Ada. (405) 436-3032 
10-13 Sooner State Dairy Show, Payne County 
Fairgrounds, (405) 743-3697 

15-16 Streeters Road Run, Fairgrounds, Blackwell. (405) 
363-4195 

27-29 45th Infantry Reunion. Hilton Inn West, OKC, 
(405) 424-5394 


JULY 

2-5 July 4th Celebration, ECU, Ada, (405) 436-3032 
2-5 Quilt Show, Community Center. Grove, (918) 786- 
5167 


Although the information in this calendar is current, dates and details 
can change without notice. Please check in advance before attending 
any event. 
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